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Inevery commercial success two elements 
are absolutely essential—time and money. . 


Advertising furnishes the opportunity for 
money to do more than its former share, 
and greatly curtails the time required. 


As a people we have developed tremend- 
ously and rapidly as makers of things and 
growers of things, and our giant task today is 
to find the most economical and efficient - 
method of distributing what we produce. 


Advertising is the greatest force for distributive 
economy that man has yet known. 





Many big businesses are using advertising dollars to 
save precious days. . We have some practical ideas on 
the subject. 
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Does car card and poster advertising 
on the New York Subway and Elevated 
and the Brooklyn Rapid Transit PAY ? 


These advertisers use it year after year 
ERE IE TORN: OS eS a 


Royal Baking Powder 
National Biscuit Co. 
Sapolio 

Gold Dust 

Old Dutch Cleanser 
Babbitt’s Cleanser 
Fairy Soap 

Colgate 

Quaker Oats 

Grape Nuts 

Hecker’s Cereals 
Karo Corn Syrup 
Campbell’s Soups 
Heinz 

Van Camp 
American Sugar Ref. Co. 
Walter Baker Cocoa 
Stollwerck 

Maillard’s Cocoa 
Huyler’s Candies 
Chiclets 

Horlick’s Milk 
Imperial Granum 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Cluett-Peabody 


John Wanamaker 
Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper Co. 
Gimbel Brothers 

Perrier Water 

Carl H. Schultz 

Coca-Cola 

Spearmint Gum 

New York Central Ry. 
Lackawanna Ry. 

Title Insurance Co. 
Lawyers Title Ins. & T. Co. 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
New York World 
O’Sullivan’s Heels 

U. S. Rubber Co. 

Paris Garters 

Everwear Hosiery 
Holeproof Hosiery 
Porosknit Underwear 
Meyers Gloves 

Pompeian Cream 

Mennen’s Talcum , 
Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Powder 
Shefheld’s Dentifrice 


Spencerian Pens 


THREE AND ONE-HALF MILLIONS DAILY CIRCULATION 


WARD & GOW 


1 UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 
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Vor. LXXYV. 


HOW TO MAKE AN ANALY- 
SiS OF AN ADVERTISING 
PROPOSITION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF A TRUSTWORTHY 
ANALYSIS, NOT MERE GUESSWORK 
AND SNAP JUDGMENT—MUST 
FIRST FIND OUT WHERE YOU REAL- 
LY ARE, AND MOVE FROM THERE 


By Waldo P. Warren. 
I, 


Analysis is to an advertising 
campaign what a pilot is to a 
ship's voyage across the sea. It is 
not enough to know that the sea- 
son is right, that the ship is load- 
ed, that the engines are in good 
working order, and the crew in 
trim. A wrong steer of the ship 
can make all else in vain. Hard 
work counts for nothing when it 
is expended in the wrong direc- 
tion 

It is the province of analysis to 
chart the ocean and show where 
the currents are and how to get 
to the harbor. 

The experience of a prominent 
publisher illustrates the import- 
ance—the tremendous import- 
ance—of analysis. This publisher 
put in eleven years of the hardest 
kind of work he could possibly 
give to his publication. He worked 
as near eighteen hours a day as 
physical endurance would permit. 
He undertook herculean tasks 
both for himself and his organiza- 
tion. He dealt in large figures. 
But at the end of eleven years of 
such work he faced the fact that 
he was $100,000 in debt. His 
credit, however, was good, and he 
could have gone on— working 
harder, and perhaps getting fur- 
ther and further in debt. 

But he decided that it was about 
time he made an analysis of his 
whole proposition. He had been 
so busy doing things for the past 
eleven years that he really hadn’t 
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had time to attend to such a “can- 
go-over” task as making an analy- 
sis. 

So he took an evening off and 
made a real analysis of his whole 
publishing business. He couldn’t 
get time at the office because there 
was the mail, and the telephone, 
and the interviews, and confer- 
ences, and other interruptions. 
But at home he could for one 
evening shut out all interruptions 
and just sit down with a pad of 
paper and think. 

And such were his thoughts: 
“What is it that really supports 
my business?” 

And the answer came: “Adver- 
tising patronage.” 

“Why do advertisers buy space?” 

“Because they sell goods to my 
readers.” 

“How can I get more readers to 
buy advertised goods?” 

“By editing my magazine so it 
will interest the people who buy 
such goods as are being adver- 
tised.” 

“Am I doing that now?” 

“No. I never thought of it be- 
fore. But from this instant I will 
do it.” 

The whole process was over in 
an hour, and he arose with enough 
new light, courage and determina- 
tion to dispel the discouragement 
of years. Morning could not come 
quick enough to suit him. For he 
was to begin the day with a clean 
slate—and make all things new. 

Thirteen years later he looked 
over the comparative annual rec- 
ords of his volume of business 
and observed that every year had 
shown a handsome increase over 
the preceding one, and that in- 
stead of being $100,000 in debt he 
was now free from debt and many 
times a millionaire. 

And he nodded his head with 
deep satisfaction, and said to him- 
self: “It really paid to take time 
to make that analysis.” 


Table of Contents on Page 94. 
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Advertisers have read stories 
like this before, and have had the 
importance of analysis impressed 
upon them in many other ways. 
And at heart almost any adver- 
tiser would admit that analysis 
was a matter of prime importance 
in starting a campaign or molding 
the general trend of a business. 
But—and here’s the tragedy of 
1t-—— 

Most of them are too busy to 
do it. 

No one would claim this of 
large successful advertisers as a 
class, for many of the big suc- 
cesses give every evidence of hav- 
ing been originally based on a real 
analysis. 

But there are enough big fel- 
lows and little fellows who go on 
for years without really taking 
that evening off to think of their 
proposition asa whole—enough to 
make it necessary for the “new 
gospel” of business analysis to be 
preached to the commercial bar- 
barian. 

Of course they have all made 
some kind of an analysis before 
they began to do business. “That 
day at luncheon, you remember, 
we figured it all out on the back 
of an envelope. That was our 
analysis.” 

Sad, but true. That was their 
analysis, and that was about all 
the analysis they made in the be- 
ginning, and ever since then they 
have been too busy “doing things” 
to give any more fundamental 
thought to the proposition. 

Yes, they all believe in the value 
of analysis. But the trouble is 
that many people (I could name 
some of ’em, couldn’t you?) calla 
thing an analysis, when in. fact it 
is just a little set-to at guesswork, 
jumping at conclusions, and set- 
tling in five minutes such funda- 
mental points as are worthy of the 
leisurely consideration of the Su- 
preme Court—or at least an even- 
ing of quiet thought at home. 

Really, then, what is an analysis 
that is an analysis, and how is it 
to be made? 

That’s easy. 

It is something like explaining 
how to play the violin. All you 
have to do, you know, is to stick 
the big end of the violin under 
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your chin, take hold of the drag- 
on’s head end with your left hand, 
and work your fingers up and 


down, and draw the bow across 
the strings about two inches above 
the bridge. 


Now, making an analysis is just 
as easy as that. And the results 
are about as harmouious—depend- 
ing somewhat on the skill of the 
operator. Some people who never 
tried it before can pick up a Violin 
and play it—but they are so scarce 
that we need not figure on them. 
But some people who never made 
an analysis before, not a real 
analysis—can pick up a proposi- 
tion and analyze it while the waiter 
is bringing the consommé. But 
you have to figure on them—be- 
cause, forsooth, they have the au- 
thority to say what goes. 

However, all joking aside, when 
it is necessary to make an analysis 
of a proposition, there are certain 
self-evident laws of logic and 
common-sense which almost any- 
one can understand and use, and 
with them make better success 
than without them. They can only 
be hinted at within the limits 0! 
this paper, but here are the hints 

1. All progress must begin where 
a thing really is, and move from 
there to the next best place. There- 
fore, the application of intelli- 
gence to any problem begins with 
finding out where it really is. 

2. The way to find out where a 

thing really is is to “take stock” 
of the actualities. Forget the rosy 
dreams and admit to yourself 
what the known facts are. Avoid 
such sweeping generalizations as 
“everybody needs this.” Avoid the 
illusory prophecy that “they will 
all be standing in line waiting 
their turn.” Those things have 
their place, no doubt, but they 
have no part in an analysis. It is 
well to jot down on paper the list 
of known actualities in the case. 

3. Next, determine what would 
be the expedient move in view of 
all the admitted actualities—in- 
cluding the actualities of the mar- 
ket, competitors, and other things, 
as well as the actualities in your 
own business. 

4. Determine, out of all the pos- 
sible expedient things to do. which 
is the one that can be done, and 
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Boy-Influence 


HE man-child is a power in the 
home—from his baby days to 
lusty young manhood. 

When the wide-awake, spirited 
doy sets his heart on a thing he 
moves heaven and earth to get it. 

And the whole family helps him. 

The clean, splendid, wholesome 
boys of America form the very cream of audiences 
for the Alert Advertiser. 

Address them and you reach fwo generations of 
buyers. 


The American Boy 
Goes to 200,000 Boys Like Your Boy 


— boys who are worth reaching in homes that are worth going into. 

Human, red-blooded, active, thinking, doing boys. 

And The American Boy is their kind of a publication. 

It stands in a class entirely apart among mediums. 

It doesn’t coddle or patronize. It doesn’t sermonize. 

It’s boy-/ike—and full of doy “fe—that’s the secret. It’s in- 
teresting along the lines 4e’s interested in. 

But don’t think that it’s on/y the boy who reads it. 

Advertisers’ records prove that The American Boy reaches 
mothers who ever cease to be interested in the things that interest 
their boys, and fathers—who are still boys at heart. 

The American Boy is more than a story paper—it’s part 
of the boy’s every-day and all-the-day life—his pal in his play—his 
partner in his work. 

The American Boy has the power of youth—and the poise 
of full growth and attainment. 





Let us send you a book—not one of claims, arguments or 
comparisons—but the straight out testimony of actual users of 
American Boy space—advertisers who have proved it right— 
who stay because it pays. 


The Sprague Publishing Company 


J. Cotner, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, Detroit, Michigan 
H. M- Porter, Eastern Manager, 1170 Broadway, New York City 
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American Sunday 


On Sunday, October 1, 1911, and the first Sunday of each 
month thereafter, there will appear the AMERICAN 
SUNDAY (MONTHLY) MAGAZINE in tabloid form 
(page 1014 x14), printed on a superior machine finished 
half tone paper with covers printed in two colors, on heavy 
super calendered stock, and issued with the following five 
Sunday papers, with a circulation in excess of 2,000,000 
copies : 


New York American 
Boston American 
Chicago Examiner 
San Francisco Examiner 
Los Angeles Examiner 


The first issue will be at least 24 pages and cover, and from - 
a mechanical view-point will be a perfectly printed product 
Editorially, the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine will 
be superior. The subject matter will be by writers of 
international fame and the covers and illustrations by 
artists of world-wide repute. Few magazines will equal 
it in literary excellence. None will excel it. 





It is being “built” to take first place, not only in quantity 
of circulation, but also by the merit of its contents. 





Advance announcements of the features of the first and 
following numbers will be made as the work of final judg- 
ment and selection is completed. 


American Sunday 


23 East 26th Street, NEW YORK 
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Monthly) Magazine 


A word to advertisers and advertising agents: 


In offering you the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine, 
we will do so with an absolute knowledge that its circula- 
tion, not only from the view-point of its quantity, but its 
wide distribution as well, will render the publication a 
positively economical proposition for the national advertiser. 
In offering you the American Sunday (Monthly) Maga- 
zine, we will lay complete information before you, face up. 


We will assume for the Magazine no virtues that demon- 
stration will not show it to possess. We believe that if 
advertising is to be on a sound bas’s commercially, the 
medium must measure up to the requirements of the adver- 
tiser, and the advertiser up to the requirements of the 
medium. 


Every copy of the American Sunday (Monthly) Magazine 
will be “distributed circulation.” No part of the circulation 
will begin and end at the newsstand. It will go into the 
homes. 


Circulation guaranteed, 2,000,000 
Rate, $5.00 per line 
Back page two colors, $5,000.00 
Column width, 2% inches 
Column length, 180 lines 


Monthly) Magazine 


511 Security Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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should be done first. And sched- 
ule the rest in proper order. 

These rules are general—about 
like saying “put the big end of 
the violin under your chin and 
draw the bow across the strings.” 
They presupposea certain amount 
of skill in thinking things out, 
and knowledge of the facts to be 
used as a basis for further think- 
ing. But neither skill nor knowl- 
edge can amount to anything 
without use, so the method of 
their use becomes fundamental. 

You can’t think definitely of 
things in mass, you have to divide 
them up. And to be sure that 
you are dividing the mass logi- 
cally, make it a rule to divide it 
into two parts, and only two, with 
one part containing all that the 
other excludes. And then take 
each part and divide it the same 
way. Thus: 

All increase in business must 
come through two channels: (a) 
New customers. (b) New busi- 
ness from old customers. 

New customers are: (a) Those 
within a certain territory. (b) 
Those outside that territory. 

New customers within a certain 
territory are: (a) Those now 
being served by others. (b) 
Those not being served at all— 
demand to be created, or newly 
supplied. 

Every division in a truly logi- 
cal analysis should divide as 
sharply and as axiomatically per- 
fect as that. To gain that clear 
perception which shows just 
where to make the fundamental 
division—that is the secret of a 
successful analysis. If you divide 
it in the wrong place, as, “all new 
customers either have hair or are 
baldheaded,” you meet confusion 
when you try to make the next 
division involving qualities which 
do not depend on whether they 
are baldheaded or have hair long 
enough to stumble over. 

The point is, divide it where 
each division really grows out of 
the preceding one, and furnishes 
a definite basis for the divisions 
that are to follow. 

Such an_ analysis, logically 
worked out, is a gigantic mental 
microscope which reveals the very 
molecules of business possibility. 

(To be continued) 


THREE WAYS WITH COM- 
PETITORS 





THE SECOND IS, GET THEM TO WORK 
WITH YOU—COMPETITION USED TO 
BE A MAN—NOW IT IS A TRADE 
CONDITION—THE DIFFICULTY OF 
KNOWING A REAL COMPETITOR 


WHEN YOU SEE ONE— WHAT 
TEAMWORK IS DOING IN EVERY 
LINE 





By James H. Collins. 
II, 

Much of the competition that 
harasses business men is a matter 
of wrong diagnosis, and belongs 
with the troubles that never hap- 


en 

It takes a keen eye to'detect real 
competition. 

The real, downright, unregener- 
ate competitor is a fellow so sunk 
in crookedness that he cannot be 
depended upon to maintain prices, 
quality or anything else. Misrep- 
resentation and evasion come nat- 
urally to him. He will lie even to 
himself. He would run away 
with your wife or kidnap your 
children to land an order, and 
then mistreat the customer so 
shamefully that it will take five 
years of straightforward dealing 
by the best houses in the trade to 
restore his confidence. A_ real 
competitor is a mighty “tough 
proposition. But fortunately he is 
also scarce, and has a way of put- 
ting himself out of business under 
the law of compensation. 

What many business men worry 
about and fight as competitors are 
really potential co-workers, ready 
to labor for the common good of 
the trade with a little organiza- 
tion. Understanding and tact ac- 
complish wonders with them. 

In many cases a competitor will 
be found in the same class as 
Mrs. Isaacs’ little boy, Jakie. The 
first day Jakie went to school his 
teacher gave him a_ vigorous 
scrubbing and wrote a note to his 
mother, asking that he come with 
clean ears and neck thereafter. 
Mrs. Isaacs replied with some of 
the knockdown logic of her race: 

“When we send Jakie by the 
school, don’t wash him—learn 
him !” 

Competitors often want a little 
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“learning,” and the man who gets 
acquainted with them can always 
learn in return. 

lor more than a year the /nter- 
Stuie Grocer, of St. Louis, has 
been selling price charts to retail 
grocers, and insisting that dealers 
mark goods in such a way that 
there will always be due allowance 
for the cost of doing business, 
plus a fair profit. These charts 
show what each article ought to 
bring to assure a profit, the tables 
being all worked out on a basis 
of gross or dozen wholesale cost. 
They are accurate, and save figur- 
ing. 

Not long ago a Texas grocer 
who has saved money by using the 
charts found himself taken on 
each flank with a new competitor. 
In their efforts to get trade, these 
newcomers made all sorts of wild 
prices. They were both young 
fellows, green at the business. In- 
stead of trying to meet them with 
still lower prices, however, and 
see who could travel fastest down 
the toboggan slide, the older mer- 
chant sent fifty cents to St. Louis 
for a couple of those price charts, 
and presented them to the green- 
horns with his compliments. 

In England there is a bitter war 
going on all the time between cen- 
tral station managers who gen- 
erate electricity and electrical con- 
tractors who wire premises and 
sell equipment to the public. 

The contractor is an active can- 
vasser, and looks for the business 
that will bring him the most profit. 
This happens to be lighting in- 
stallations, where he has a chance 
to sell fixtures. 

Now, the central station men 
want the public to use motors and 
other equipment which will even 
the daily load upon their plants, 
and trim down the high-lighting 
peak, and with the contractor con- 
tinually working to build up that 
peak, increasing the size of their 
plants, there is much animosity. 

In only one or two instances 
have the central station men and 
the contractors ever come to- 
gether. The central station men 
could enlist the contractors on 
their side, and teach them to build 
up the more desirable classes of 
business. But they content them- 
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selves with denunciation, or go 
into the wiring business as com- 
petitors. Yet both need each other, 
and could unquestionably work to- 
gether to advantage. ; 

About the same situation exist- 
ed among American metal-work- 
ing contractors some years ago. 
The large concerns in this line 
found themselves hampered by 
small contractors who had risen 
from journeymen’s jobs on the 
crest of the wave of building ac- 
tivity. The big contracting metal- 
work concern had engineers to 
plot costs, supervise buying, test 
materials, make bids and carry 
out construction. But the little 
contractor had no technical ad- 
viser, and no technical training. 
He lacked even practical experi- 
ence. He guessed at costs, 
skimped on materials and labor, 
and put in a bid which was too 
low for trustworthy work. After 
getting his contract at his impos- 
sible price, he did the work in an 
impossible way, hurting the whole 
character of the trade. Even 
when he failed to land the con- 
tract, he succeeded in giving peo- 
ple the belief that legitimate 
charges for that sort of construc- 
tion were far too high. 

The big contractors got to- 
gether in their local associations 
and dealt with this difficulty in a 
peculiarly broadminded way. All 
the little fellows were brought in 
by active organizing, and then the 
meetings were laid out so that 
members could get valuable first- 
hand technical knowledge. The 
best men in the industry gave 
their time to teaching costs, man- 
agement and installation, and the 
tone of the trade improved im- 
mediately. 

Everywhere to-day in Ameri- 
can business there is a new senti- 
ment: 

“When in doubt, go and visit 
your competitor,” is the watch- 
word. 

Not long ago two manufactu- 
rers walked into a trade conven- 
tion arm in arm. They were sup- 
posed to be competitors. Each 
has developed a_ specialty and 
built it up to national propor- 
tions, and if there is one man in 
the United States that. each 
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ought to have reason to regard 


as his only dangerous rival, that 
man would be the other in both 
cases. By all the old standards 
they should have avoided each 
other. But one had joined the 
association and then gone* down 
and got the other into line. As 
they came into the assembly to- 
gether the chairman said, approv- 
ingly : 

“Gentlemen, this is the right 
spirit. This is typical of our or- 
ganization. Here we have Solid- 
hed Thumbtack Jackson introduc- 
ing Glasshead Pushpin Moore.” 

There are plenty of’ men in 
business who have long stuck to 
the rule of always having some- 
thing good to say of a compet- 
itor behind his back. 

Nowadays, however, it is be- 
coming the practice to go and say 
it to his face. The other fellow 
can always be told something both 
complimentary and candid. He is 
certain to unbend when assured 
that he is an aggressive, hard- 
hitting fighter, a thoroughly good 
loser, a fair- minded, unvindictive 
opponent. 

In a certain manufacturing in- 
dustry one of the leading houses 
took over another business, mak- 
ing it the largest concern in that 
line. This merger promised to 
breed active competitive talk, for 
all other houses seemed bound, in 
self-defense, to cast discredit on 
the deal, and refer to the big one 

s “the trust.” But a neat stroke 

of policy stilled all the gossip. 
This big house publishes a house 
organ widely circulated in the 
trade. In its pages, month by 
month, there began appearing a 
series of historical articles. These 
showed the tremendous growth 
in that industry, the ways in 
which goods had been improved, 
and gave facts about the promi- 
nent houses in the trade, one by 
one. The matter was tactfully 
written, and contained nothing 
that could be twisted into an in- 
dorsement of competitors’ goods, 
but was confined wholly to trade 
history. It absolutely killed ad- 
verse comment. 

In a town where two telephone 
companies compete aggressively 
for subscribers it has been found 
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good business for each to instal] 
one of the other’s instruments, so 
that reports of trouble can be 
sent in quickly. 

In the publishing field where 
two or three secondary mediums 
of a given class must take the 
business overflow from the one 
first-rate medium that is the ob- 
vious choice of every adveriiser, 
solicitors have been know:. to 
encourage the use of space in the 
big medium so that there would 
be a sound basis upon whic): to 
ask for insertion in their «wn. 
That has been good business, too, 

In the vigorous advertisine of 
cities as mercantile mar*ets, 
many of the old competitive ani- 
mosities between wholesalers and 
manufacturers have been dropped 
as a matter of policy. E. M. 
Skinner, president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, points 
out that where, a generation ago, 
it was the large individual whole- 
sale house that attracted retail 
buyers to this market or that, 
nowadays it is the total strength 
of the market. It is no longer 
Smith who is weighed against 
Jones when the retailer sets out 
to buy fall goods, but New York 
against Chicago. 

The same conditions obtain in 
retail trade. 

Enormous rises in real estate 
values along the chief shopping 
streets of cities indicate very 
clearly that a dozen stores of the 
same kind grouped together exert 
attractions far beyond anything 
that would be possible were each 
in its own district locality, and 
pulling separately. 

The principle works just as 
surely where retailers are com- 
paratively small, and at a dis- 
tance from each other. In the re- 
tail jewelry trade, for example. 
when merchants were at swords’ 
points, the shrewd customer in the 
market for a watch pumped one 
dealer for technical points and 
prices, and then used his newly 
acquired information to scare the 
life out of another jeweler down 
street, and get his timepiece at a 
ruinous price. By getting ac- 
quainted with each other, how- 
ever, these competitors have 
strengthened prices, whipped the 
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4 volumes, 1911, $8 the set, Postpaid 


@ An unbroken file of PRINTERS’ INK 
should be a part of every advertising man’s 
library. Bound copies offer a complete record 
of the year’s ideas and happenings with no 


missing links. 


@ The edition for t910 is now exhausted and 
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jobbing trade in line and lessened 

- sales direct to the consumer, 
brought manufacturers around to 
marketing more attractive goods, 
made it possible for retailers to 
carry a more representative stock 
for capital invested, directed pub- 
lic attention to trickery in mark- 
ing gold and silver goods, and 
bettered trade conditions in many 
other ways. 

The keynote of modern com- 
petition has been hit squarely by 
a college professor, Charles H. 
Coolet. He shows that the world 
has grown greatly, and that busi- 
ness men to-day sell, buy and 
make goods with less clash of 
personal aims than occurred a 
generation ago, Then it was the 
fellow around the corner who 
hurt trade. Now it is some im- 
personal trade condition that 
hurts, and it must be regarded 
about as a farmer regards bad 
weather, and remedied in a strict- 
ly unprejudiced way. Formerly 
the way of handling competition 
was to go and clean up the other 
fellow. But now the recognized 
method is to go and enlist him 
to help clean up the condition. 

(To be continued) 
—— tO —_—_— 


DR. MILES COMPANY CANCELS 
CONTRACT 


The Dr. Miles Medical Company, of 
Elkhart, Ind., has sent to retail dealers 
a formal notice of the cancellation of 
the contract between the latter and it- 
self governing the purchase and sale of 
its preparations, the action being made 
necessary by the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the company’s case against John D. 
Park & Sons Company, of Cincinnati. 

It states that the question is settled 
as to the type of retail contract which 
is canceled—“that a contract providing 
for a specified selling price to the con- 
sumer on proprietary articles made un- 
der secret processes and formule, un- 
der which the dealer has bought and 
owns the goods, cannot be maintained.” 

There is no suggestion in the notice 
that any contract of another type may 
be offered, such as was pointed out by 
Associate Justice Holmes in a minority 
opinion, would be legal, making the 
dealer an agent of the company equally 
with the jobber or wholesaler. 

 —————— 


C. W. POST STARTS PAPER 


A new evening paper, the Evening 
News, has been launched at Battle 
Creek, Mich., by C. W. Post, the food 
manufacturer, already virtual owner of 
the Battle Creek Enquirer. It puts 
three evening and one morning paper 
in the local field of 26,0060 population. 
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THE PLAN’S THE THING 
SOME REASONS WHY INITIAL Ab- 
VERTISING CAMPAIGNS FAIL 
MAKE GOOD—THE BASIC PRIN- 
CIPLES OF SALES PROMOTION 


By Roy B. Simpson, 


Advertising and Sales, Santo 


Manager 
acuum Cleaner. 


The fundamental elements of 
success in every advertising cam- 
paign are found in the plan behind 
the campaign. I learned this in 
Chicago a good many years ag 
after listening to a very interest- 
ing banquet talk by Col. William 
C. Hunter. 

In touching upon the subject o/ 
plans and men, Col. Hunter said: 

“It is not the plan so much as the 
man that wins.’ 

I immediately agreed with the 
Colonel, but his remarks stuck in 
my crop. The more I thought 
about it the more I became con- 
vinced that he was both right and 
wrong. 

Every plan is the result of some 
man’s work. A good man on the 
job is very apt to turn out a good 
plan and carry it to a successful 
conclusion. The plan therefore 
comes first, for without a plan to 
back up the campaign no man. 
however able, can be permanent- 
ly successful. 

The greatest problem of the 
manufacturer is distribution. This 
statement has been made in 
Printers’ INK a hundred times, 
but it will bear repeating, because 
there are still a large number of 
manufacturers who have failed to 
admit there is any problem at all 
in the marketing of their product. 
They depend on a certain amount 
of advertising, poorly done, and a 
sales force with only half the effi- 
ciency it ought to have, to mar- 
ket their product at a profit. 

The enormous waste of money 
in unprofitable advertising every 
year is due to campaigns in which 
the plan is wrong, incomplete or 
altogether lacking, Neither an 
advertisement nor a_ personal 
salesman can make good continu- 
ously without a sound selling plan 
back of them. The plan comes 
first. It is the foundation of the 
whole distributing campaign. It 
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makes the advertising co-efficient 
with the sales organization. 

The big national advertisers 
have learned the value of a good 
plan and an efficient organization. 
-xperience has been their teacher. 
But despite the many notable ex- 
amples of doing things right there 
are as many false starts made to- 
day by new concerns as there ever 
were. 

Less than a month ago a New 
England manufacturer of a popu- 
lar-priced specialty was declared 
bankrupt. This concern started a 
year ago with a working capital 
of $100,000 and a stock issue of a 
quarter of.a million. The goods 
were attractive and a market had 
already been created. 

The stockholders had every rea- 
son to believe that the enterprise 
vould be strikingly successful, 
but three months betore they were 
really ready they hired an adver- 
tising man and told him to get 
busy. 

Mes under consideration for 
this position ranged from copy 
writers who had been earning $20 
a week to high-grade sales pro- 
moters worth $8,000 to $10,000 a 
year. This job was one that bid 
fair to test the mettle of a star 
performer, and the big _ fellows 
were after: it. The president of 
the concern wanted a high-grade 
man, but he “couldn’t pay any 
fancy prices.” 

The man selected for the place 
was a correspondence school 
eraduate with six months’ experi- 
ence as assistant advertising man- 
ager in a large department store. 
The president and board of direc- 
tors gave him audience and his 
talk was a hit. They were manu- 
facturers and not salesmen nor 
advertising men then, so they fell 
forit. What this young man didn’t 
know about “his profession” 
wouldn’t be needed in that insti- 
tution, at least. He was hired at 
$50 a week. 

The advertising manager got to 
work. He tested the goods per- 
sonally and satisfied himself that 
they were fine. Then before the 
end of his first week he wrote 
three ads and a folder. The first 
copy was used before the folder 
was ready for distribution and 
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two weeks before the factory was 
in position to begin the delivery 
of perfectly made goods. 

The copy pulled a large number 
of inquiries because the goods 
were offered at a competitive 
price. The ten traveling salesmen 
lost the benefit of this advertis- 
ing because of a lack of proper 
training in the use of advertising 
to force sales. The advertising 
manager continued the advertis- 
ing and endeavored to close sales 
by mail instead of building up the 
distributing organization by han- 
dling inquiries through his sales- 
men. 

After the temporary chaos fol- 
lowing the bad start sales were 
satisfactory in point of volume, 
but the advertising manager soon 
found himself up against the law 
of diminishing returns in direct 
results from his advertising. The 
concern continued to spend money 
and found when too late that the 
campaign had failed to make sales 
at a profit. 

This failure was due to the 
false economy of hiring a cheap 
man for an important undertak- 
ing and the lack of careful analy- 
sis, Organization and planning at 
the start. In this case it was the 
man. There was no plan. It was 
not a job for a “professional” 
man, but a business man’s job, re- 
quiring a business man’s judg- 
ment. 


_———_+0>_. —_—___ 
OFFICERS ELECTED FOR NEW 
YORK AGENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The second step in the plan of or- 
ganizing the Association of New York 
Advertising Agents was taken recently 
when the executive committee met and 
organized. The following officers were 
elected: 

Wm. H. Johns, of the George Batten 
Company, chairman. 

Ralph Holden, of Calkins & Holden, 
vice-chairman. 

Frederick H. Siegfried, of the Sieg- 
fried Company, secretary-treasurer. 

The other members of the committee 
are W. R. Hine, vice-president of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., and H. E. Lesan, of the 
H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency. 

The object of the association is “to 
promote good advertising and to co-op- 
erate with other organizations to that 
end.” Fifty-one out of sixty-one New 
York agents doing a national business 
are identified with the new association, 

The next meeting of the executive 
committee will be on May 18, at which 
time more definite plans for the work 
of the association will be discussed. 
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It isn’t stunts that you want 
in your advertising, but sense; 
| not ornateness, but simplicity; 
| not fine writing, but strength; 
| not strained effects, but direct- 
| ness. The late Governor John- 
| son of Minnesota used to say 
| that the most satisfactory intro- 
duction to an audience he ever 
had was by the German mayor 
of a little town in Wisconsin. 
His Honor arose and said, “La- 
dies and Chentlemen: I have 
been asked to introduce Govern- 
or Chonson, who iss to speak to 
you this efening. I have did so, 
| and he will now do so.” 

+ * ok 

A certain safety razor is gen- 
erously advertised. The writer 
went into a store to buy one. 
The clerk couldn’t find it at 
first, although it was under his 
nose. Finding it, he volunteered 
the information that he used one 
himself, but didn’t think much 
of it, preferred regular style 
razor, safety razors were all 
about alike, rotten blades. These 
remarks were made, not with 
any desire to knock the five 
dollar sale, but simply because 
the clerk was three-quarters 
blank fool and garrulous. 

The moral is this: If you de- 
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pend on clerks to sell your 
goods, you lean on a _ broken 
reed. If you want to overcome 
clerk opposition and ignoranc¢ 
you will have to make your ad- 
vertising mighty good. Is your 
copy nice, loose words, or is it 
strong, vigorous salesmanship- 
in-priat ? 
* * 

No human interest is so 
strong as humanity itself. We 
are attracted by the human, and 
turn from everything else to re- 
gard it. Have you noted the 
strength of the human quality 
in a. series of Ethridge draw- 
ings? 

* * 

Advertising is an appeal to 
the instincts and feelings of men 


and women. When you say | 


that your business is so “differ- 
ent” that it can’t be successfully 
advertised, you virtually say 
that you deal in a product re- 
pellent to the instincts of the 
human race — something abso- 
lutely incapable of inspiring a | 
single pleasurable emotion in the | 
mind. Is that true? | 
* * * 

The greatest and best thing | 
advertising can do for you is to 
get people into the habit of ask- | 


ing for your goods. Once the | 


habit is formed, it will go on and 
on asserting itself, indefinitely. 


ee ee ee ae ae ae  Y 
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ven if your goods are no bet- 
er than those of your competi- 
ors, even if they occasionally 
isappoint in some particular, 
iose who have the habit of us- 
ig them will keep right on—they 
-on’t seem to know how to do 
nything else. Great is the power 
f habit. “Ye drew a spade, 
at,” said Mike, playing draw 
oker with his friend. “An’ how 
lid ye know that?” demanded 
Mike. “Becaze I seen ye spit on 


‘er hands when ye picked it up.” 
* ok * 


Ethridge Company, Gentlemen: 
Replying to yours of the 22nd 
nst. will say that we were in- 
leed gratified with your speedy 
vork and prompt delivery. 
Sketch No. 1 reached us in 
splendid time Friday, and we 
believe it will prove a powerful 
attraction Sunday. 

Again let us compliment you 
upon the exceedingly graphic 
way you have of developing 
ideas and your delivery service 
is entitled to highest praise. 

Thanking you for your co- 
operation, we are, 

Very truly yours, 
(Extract from letter received by 
the Ethridge Company.) 
* * * 

J. Pierpont Morgan never pays 
over a dollar for a cigar. Be- 
ing a judge of tobacco as well 
as a good financier, he knows 
that a dollar gives the very ulti- 
mate of quality and value in a 
cigar. Yet some people pay two 
dollars for cigars just to show 
their friends they have the price. 
Beyond a certain point you pay 
for glory. Better forget the 
glory and pin it down to real 
business. Apply this idea to your 
printing. Make good selling ar- 
guments and illustrations take 
the place of fancy-work. Switch 
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the money from ornamentation | 
to real selling power and you | 


will come out ahead. 
* x * 


The cost of all advertising | 


must be reckoned, 


not by the | 


price originally paid for the ma- | 


terial, 
results. 


our clients testify. 
* * * 


The Ethridge Co., Gentlemen: 


For some years your house has | 
done business with our firm and | 


with great satisfaction to us. 
Your work has been original, 


artistic, practical and prompt in | 
You have been rea- | 
sonable and fair in the adjust- | 
We | 
congratulate you upon your suc- | 


execution. 
ment of any differences. 
cess. 


the Ethridge Company.) 
* * ~ 


The Ethridge Company | 


Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 


New York City 


Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
dison Square 


but_on the basis of final | 
Figured in this way, | 
our charges are low, indeed, as | 


(Extract from letter received by | 
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Circulation Man 
Wanted 


On July 15 we will want a 
circulation man who has special- 
ized, or at least is familiar with 
the management of canvassing 
agents. He must have a practical 
and conservative mind, which 
must nevertheless be creative and 
capable of absorbing new ideas. 
His work will be to develop a 
producing force of agents for our 
paper, which is the undisputed 
leader among the 400 in its field. 
In replying, state fully the experi- 
ence possessed, and the salary 
which it will justify. 

Address ‘“W,” 
Care Printers’ Ink, New Y ork City. 
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INDIRECT POWER OF 
PAPER AD- 


THE 
DAILY 
VERTISING 


MOTOR TRUCK ADVERTISING 

COUNTS BY ACTING THROUGH 
\ON-PROSPECTS UPON THOSE 
{HINKING OF BUYING — TRADE 
OURNALS USED TO PREDISPOSE 
\VORABLY THE MAN WHO MAY 
E CALLED UPON TO ADVISE 


HOW 





By George B. Headley. 


The campaign in the dailies of 
the Saurer Motor Truck is an- 
other example of how the Ameri- 
can loves to take the chance that 
is slightingly shunned by the Con- 
tinental. 

A European concern controlled 
the selling of this truck till April 
ist, when an American organiza- 
tion, officered by men trained on 
this side of the water, took charge. 
One of the first things the new 
managers did was to provide for 
advertising in the New York 
Times, World, Sun and the Even- 
ing Post. 

“That is,” we may hear a Eu- 
ropean remarking, “you Ameri- 
cans are paying a line rate based 
on the total circulation of these 
papers just to get the attention of 
one out of every seyenty-five or so 
of their readers.” 

He promptly characterizes these 
proceedings as exceedingly rash, 
and concludes that Americans 
are so under the spell of their na- 
tional game of poker that they 
cannot resist the lure of the thou- 
sandth chance in advertising. 

As he figures it out, the chances 
are about like this: one man in 
seventy-five may consciously or 


unconsciously be of a mind to in-. 


vest in a motor truck. With half 
a dozen manufacturers concen- 
trating upon this one man, like a lot 
of Arabs converging upon Mecca, 
the chances of his buying a Saurer 
truck are about one in six. Even 
then this individual won’t come 
in and lay down the money to- 
morrow morning or next week. 
He’ll retain only a shadowy im- 
pression of the advertising in the 
back of his mind till it is sudden- 
ly given definite form by the visit 
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of a salesman or by a pamphlet or 
by some other agent making the 
direct approach. 

In short, the Continental pro- 
moter, who likes to spend money 
for his advertising this afternoon 
and get it back to-morrow morn- 
ing plus a profit, would think 
over a proposition like this for 
about one-thousandth of a second 
and then with a shrug of his 
shoulders show it the door. 

All of which merely proves that 
the European hasn’t studied the 
processes, mental or otherwise, 
which lead a man to buy, not only 
motor trucks, but also other big 
items, which by their very nature 
can be useful to only one man in 
fifty, a hundred, or even two hun- 
dred. 

A view of this campaign 
through the eyes of the practical 
American managers discloses 
some interesting angles that es- 
cape the gaze of the European 
critic. 

While it may be true that only 
one’ man in fifty, or seventy-five 
or even 100 can possibly be ex- 
pected to buy a motor truck, this 
does not mean that all the adver- 
tising seen by others than this 
man is wasted. 

How does a man come to buy a 
motor truck, anyway? That’s the 
question whose answer will give 
a test to the practicabilty of a 
campaign like this. Does he see 
an ad and go off inacorner, there 
to mull over data that will lead 
him to a particular truck? He 
does not. 

“A president or manager of a 
company large enough to use mo- 
tor trucks profitably,” said Rollin 
W. Hutchinson, Jr. advertising 
manager of the Saurer Motor Co., 
“is doubtless turning the matter 
over in his subconscious mind a 
long time before he knows that 
he’s considering the proposition 
at all. The idea pops up in his 
working mind some morning when 
he comes down and finds a bill 
for cartage, a big one, lying on 
his desk. He glowers at it and 
tries to look the unwavering fig- 
ures out of countenance. 

“That man is ripe for a motor 
truck appeal. As a matter of fact 
his mind begins to think of motor 
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trucks right away, owing to the 
advertising of our truck and oth- 
ers. The next time he sees a mo- 
tor truck ad, ours or some. one 
else’s, he reads it as hungrily as 
his office boy devours Deadwood 
Dick. 

“Now observe how some of this 
advertising which some people 
would call wasted comes into play. 
The president calls the head of 
his machinery department, a man 
who has been reading our adver- 
tising in the dailies as well as in 
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the trade journals, for we are 
using four of these. 

“*Bill, what do you know about 
motor trucks? What are some 
good ones?’ 

“Bill mentions the Saurer and 
one or two others. ‘“They’re 
about the best, I guess,’ he says. 

“The president presses the buz- 
zer and asks his stenographer to 
bring him a morning paper with 
the advertising of the Saurer in it 

“Oh, yes,’ she says, ‘I saw it in 
my paper this morning.’ Another 
score for the ‘wasted’ advertising, 
you see. 

“He looks the ads over and 
makes up his mind to bring the 
matter up before the directors at 
the next meeting. The latter, who 
have been reading truck ads and 
literature, are in a favorable frame 
of mind at once. An expert from 
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our engineering department, we 
will suppose, is brought before the 
meeting to give some figures on 
the economy of motor trucks. 

“The matter is laid on the taile 
for further discussion and delib- 
eration. It is a concrete idea now 
and every one of the directors, «as 
well as Bill, the machinist and jis 
chief aids, are busy collecting eyi- 
dence. ‘What do you know ab: ut 
the Saurer truck?’ they ask. The 
answer comes: ‘I see by the adver- 
tising that it is used by Marshal 
Field & Co., the Bush 
Terminal Company, 
the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Coin- 
pany, and other big 
firms. Guess it’s pret- 
ty serviceable.’ Again 
the “wasted” adver- 
tising scores a poiit. 

“In this way the 
evidence accumulates. 
The president’s agents 
actively investigate 
trucks, watch demon- 
strations,and on every 
hand find that the 
Saurer is known by 
many and is used by 
some, 

“This is only a sup- 
positious illustration, 
but it is enough to 
show why we believe 
we can profitably ad- 
vertise in publications 
when only one out of fifty or a 
hundred of the readers can be ex- 
pected ever to make a purchase. 
The advertising radiates in a 
thousand directions and again 
converges most astonishingly to 
influence the house that has made 
up its mind that horse trucking is 
too costly and inefficient.” 

The Sauer truck advertising is 
also appearing in the following 
trade journals: Commercial Vehi- 
cle, New York; Power Wagon, 
Chicago; Commercial Car Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia, and Motor 
Truck, Pawtucket, R. I. As al- 
ready indicated, the copy in these 
is written to interest the men 
whose judgment of mechanical 
efficiency may be sought by the 
man higher up. 

All through this campaign a 
good deal is being made of the 
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fact that the Saurer has been in 
use for ten years on the Conti- 
The truck came out of 
Switzerland, after showing its 
qualities in that country, where 
every grade that is not up is 
down. Hence the advertising is 
pre voting the slogan, “The test 
of time,” enlarging upon the ad- 
vis. vility of choosing a truck that 
has proved its efficiency. 

The accompanying cut shows 
how the advertising is taking ad- 
vaniage of the “reference” argu- 
me: t. A name of a firm that has 
purchased is not only found upon 
the truck in the illustration, but 
othr names are listed alongside 
the text. The inference is obvi- 
ous that these large concerns 
have investigated trucks and have 
chcsen the Saurer after carefully 
ascertaining their own needs and 
the merits of the car. 

Ithough this advertising has 
been appearing only a month or 
so, results are already discernible. 
The salesmen, who previously 
were carrying the whole load of 
selling, are finding their paths 
. le smoother and are no longer 
obliged to waste time and nervous 
energy making heads of concerns 
acquainted with the Saurer. The 
advertising has done that, besides 
bringing to headquarters inquiries 
from interested parties. 

\Ithough Mr. Hutchinson says 
that the motor truck business has 
shown an increase of 100 per cent 
- the past year, there is a long 

ard road ahead for the motor 
truck company that would hope to 
realize a part of the great possi- 
bilities in the Greater New York 
field, or in any other large city 
field. Many houses have a large 
investment tied up in horses and 
horse-drawn vehicles and will re- 
place this equipment only slowly, 
as it wears out. The advertising 
must therefore be continuous, 
never relaxing in its educational 
aim. 


nen 








7 
Ralph B. Neave, formerly with the 
ivertising department of Collier’s, and 

late of “The Butterick Trio” and 

Everybody's, has gone with the Curtis 
ublishing Company, and will be lo- 
ited in the Phil: 1delphia office. 





Popular Mechanics is to have a new 
building, in Chicago, to cost about 
$100,000 





Week 
After Week 


Each week for five 
months we have been 
showing letters written to 
us by our regular readers. 


Each of these letters 
shows convincingly that 
advertisers in The Ladies’ 
World have the conf- 
dence of our readers. 


For instance, the fol- 


lowing letter: 


“Gentlemen: 

“Corticelli Silk is certain- 
ly the best and strongest 
made. Being a dressmaker 
I have found it easy to 
match in colors and always 
find the quality the same. 
It is excellent for wear and 
ise so strong that I do not 
care to attempt to break it. 


“Mrs. S. Q., Chicago, III.” 


We have in_ hand 
enough of these /etters 
of confidence to fill this 
column for the next five 
years. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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A. A. A. TO INCORPORATE 
COMPLETE LIST OF OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERSHIP—CIRCULATIONS AU- 
DITED AY RATE OF 400 PER YEAR 





The Association of American 
Advertisers nas decided that it 
wul be to its best interests to in- 
corporate, and a meeting of twen- 
ty-nine members, held on the 5th 
instant, in New York City, author- 
ized the directors to carry out 
such incorporation under the laws 
of the state of New York. 

Rumors have been plentiful 
during the past two or three 
months that an amalgamation of 
the association with the Associa- 
tion of National Advertising Man- 
agers was being discussed as a 
possibility by the two organiza- 
tions, and it has been thougnt that 
a report of progress in the nego- 
tiations might soon be reported 
by one association or the other. 
No announcement of any action, 
however, was made at the meet- 
ing. 

he Association of American 
Advertisers is showing an _ in- 
creasing number of members and 
examinations, the latter now 
amounting to about 400 a year. 

These officers were elected: 

President, Bert M. Moses, Omega 
Chemical Company, New York; first 
vice-president, Walter B. Cherry, Mer- 
rell-Soule Company, Syracuse; second 
vice-president, E. B. Merritt, Armour 
& Co., Chicago; secretary, L. Hi. Soule, 


Bon Ami Company, New York; treas- 
urer, G. M. McCampbell, Jr., Hall & 
Ruckel, New Yor 

Board of Control:- For One Year.— 

A. N. am, Booth’s ge Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y.; L. C. McChesney, 
National Phonograpa Company, Orange, 

J.; I. Clarke, Scott & Bowne, Bloom- 
field, N. J.; H. W. Ford, Chalmers- 
Detroit Motor Company, Detroit; F. H. 
Gale, General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; F. H. Squier, Pabst 
Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

For Iwo Years.—W. M. Fairbanks, 
- C. Ayer Company, Lowell, Mass.; 
Harry H. Good, Carter Medicine Com. 
pany, New York; Greene, Sher- 
win- Williams Company, Cleveland, O.; 
A. D. White, Swift & Co., Chicago; 
E. St. Elmo ‘Lewis, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Detroit; G. kL. 
Hawkins, N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. 

For Three Years.—J. M. Campbell, 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, 
O.; C. W. Post, Postum Cereal Com- 
pany, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich.; Louis 
Bruch, American Radiator Company, 
Chicago; C. W. Hess, Quaker Oats 

Company, Chicago; 


Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis 
L. Jones, Eastman Kodak Comp iy, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The members of the assovia- 
tion, other than those represeiiied 
among the officers and Board of 
Control, are as follows: 

Alabastine Company, Grand Raj)\\s, 
Mich. 

Allcock 
New York. 

Walter Baker & Co., Boston. 

Borden’s Condensed Milk Compa sy, 
New York. 

California Fig Syrup Company, san 
Francisco. 

_Joseph Campbell Company, Cam«d:n, 


Manufacturing Compary, 


"The Chattanooga Medicine Compa: y, 
Chattanooga. 
_ Cream of Wheat Company, Minnea 


is. 
Cudahy Packing Company, South 
Omaha, Neb. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powcer 
Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Emerson Drug company, Baltimore. 
ag N. K. Fairbank Company, C 
ca 
Fels & ee Philadelphia. 


S. B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila 
delphia. 

The Glidden Varnish Company, 
Cleveland. 


The Globe Wernicke Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh. 
Ferd. T. Hopkins, New York. 

The Dr. Howard Company, Bing 
hamton, N. Y. 

Huyler’s, New York. 

Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Com 
pany, Battle Creek. 

Tne Keystone Watch Case Company 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

The Liquid Carbonic Company, Chi 
cago. 

Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company, New 
fork. 

The Orrine Company, Washington. 

Pape, Thompson & Pape Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Paris Medical Company, St. Louis. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit. 

The Peruna Company, Columbus. 
The Piso Company, Warren, Pa. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Provi 
dence. 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Company, Mil 
waukee. 

Sterling Remedy Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Three-In-One Oil Company, New 
fork. 

Van Camp Packing Company, In 
dianapolis. 

E. 5S. Wells, Jersey City. 

World’s Dispensary Medical Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo. 

Willham Wrigley, Jr., & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, 
St. Louis. 





—~o > 

The Portland (Me.) Advertising 
Men’s League entertained members ot 
the Pilgrim Publicity Club, Boston, on 
May 12, and heard addresses on adver- 





Hamilton Gibson, tising. 
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Turns to us for more light 


The letter following is similar to many we receive from our sub- 
scribers, all showing their willingness and ability to buy from firms 


advertising in ORANGE JUDD aie: 
No. 1 


ORANGE Jupp Co., emus ae N. H., 
March 30, 1911. 


Gentlemen: 
In your Home Betterment number, July 3, 1909, is an article ‘‘Acety- 
lene the Best Farm Light,’ in which I am much interested as I am about 


to build a new house on my farm, and should like to know where an 
acetylene generator can be obtained, but fail to find any advertisement in 
recent issues of your magazine which I have on hand. If you can furnish 
me with addresses of reliable dealers shall be greatly obliged. 


Yours truly, 
A. E. Dean. 


The foregoing is more proof of the prosperity of the farmers 
who make up the subscription list of the ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES and shows, too, the long life of these publications. 
Mr. Dean was, of course, referred to the advertisements of the 
leading lighting apparatus manufacturers, all of whom are numbered 
among the well known general as well as agricultural advertisers 
who have proved the purchasing power of ER 


The 


ORANGE JUDD 
WEEKLIES 


which, because of the technical excellence and plain, practical way 
in which they are edited—and the suggestion offered for better 
farming, are read by 425,000 live thinking farmers—money makers 
and spenders. Our reading matter is original, live, timely and 
adaptable and all our advertisements are guaranteed. It is because 
of this guarantee that our subscribers have confidence in our 
advertisers. 


The Orange Judd Weeklies really comprise four sectional farm papers 
—carefully edited for the localities where they circulate—with the added 
advantage of being national. Northwest Farmstead covers the North- 
west; Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West; American A griculturist, 
the Middle and Southern States; New England Homestead, the New 
England States. 425,000 circulation, weekly, guaranteed. There is 
purchasing power in this circulation. 


ORANGE ws COMPANY 


1209 People Ca Ble Chicago. Il 318° Fedveht Aw: 1.57 W'Warhens Worhinaica Se 
2 .» Chicago, Ill. our ve., reet 
335 Palace Bldg., Minneapoiis, Minn New York “ Springfield, Mass. 
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HOW ADVERTISING HAS 
CHANGED SALESMAN- 
SHIP 


AN OLD-TIME SALESMAN LAMENTS 
—HARD TO SELL UNADVERTISED 
GOODS—MERCHANTS LESS INTER- 
ESTED IN UNNAMED LINES 


By Milton Bejach, 


Advertising Manager, ae Reg- 
ister Company, Alliance, 








The old order changeth. 

I’ve known this for a long time, 
but I had it forcibly presented to 
me on a train the other day. And 
ever'since, I’ve been sorry for the 
old gentleman of whom I shall 
tell you, 

“What’s your line?” And by 
his argot I knew him. Though his 
hair was white his carriage was 
jaunty. His dress was that of an- 
other day, the day when traveling 
men were “sports,” and sold goods 
partly by being good fellows, 
partly by persistence and partly 
because their customers found 
“drummers” fewer and farther 
apart than they are to-day. 

He had been in every state and 
territory in the days when some 
that are now states were terri- 
tories. He had handled every- 
thing in staples and most spe- 
cialties of twenty years agone. He 
knew every ancient hotel between 
New York and Frisco and Minne- 
apolis and New Orleans. 

“It’s different than it used to be. 
Merchants want what they want 
nowadays. They want what they 
want because their customers want 
what they want. 

“In the ’80’s a man could get 
away with an unadvertised line; 
I’ve made $10,000 a year, several 
years, with a line of clothing out 
of Cincinnati. To-day? Clothing 
men don’t sell clothing, they sell 
the advertising behind the cloth- 
ing. Their customers take it. for 
granted that the clothing’s all 
right. They want to know about 
the advertising. 

“The thing that broke my back 
in the clothing business was when 
a big buyer, a steady customer, de- 
serted me for a young fellow from 
New York state who had a hand- 
some line of clothing and a still 
handsomer line of window cards 


and eight-sheet posters. I talked 
to my house day in and day out 
for a month after that. I tried to 
break advertising into their h-ads, 
I know now that the only wey it 
could have been done was wit!i an 
axe. 

“Some years after that I con- 
nected with a specialty house. 
They advertised in a half-dozen 
trade papers. That is, they c:lled 
it ‘advertising.’ The office boy 
probably wrote the advertisement. 
The copy was fine, for those days 
We had a big cut of the house 
with our name in big, black type 
beneath it. And down in the cor- 
ner we had a few words about 
what we sold. 

“Somehow that sort of advertis- 
ing didn’t produce results. No- 
body knew anything about what I 
was selling—no, trying to sell. 
After three months I gave it up. 

“Ever sell a druggist? Not 
when you were carrying a line of 
stuff like Colgate’s, Riker’s or 
Williams’, but just some cheap, 
unheard - of - and - now-f orgotten 
brands of soap, toilet water and 
cold cream? It’s immense! If you 
want to know what advertising 
does, try to work for a house that 
don’t believe in advertising. 

“Tf ever there was a man who 
knows the power of advertising, 
recommend me to the druggist. 
Even in those days they bought 
what their customers asked for. 

“Then I tried collars and shirts. 
The house did not advertise; the 
boss told me that men didn’t pay 
any attention to advertising. 
When a man wanted a shirt he 
bought a shirt. When he wanted 
collars he bought collars. I should 
have known better. My clothing 
experience should have taught me 
something, 

“T Jearned from the niftily 
dressed young men behind the 
counter that no one would buy my 
stuff, even if it were better than 
anything they had ever seen. ‘Men 
want Arrow, Coon and E. & W 
stuff, and they get what they want 
because if we don’t have it some- 
bodv else has.’ 

“The big concerns, the people 
who were advertising, had no 
room for me. They didn’t tell me. 
but I guess they thought I was too 
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old. Sol picked myself out a line 
where no one advertised. I tried 
plumbing supplies. Talk about 
luck! Three months after I broke 
into that business a concern in 
Pittsburg began spending a half- 
million dollars, more or less, in 
magazines and mailing material. 
Can you picture me and the rest 
of us in the plumbing supply busi- 
ness? 

‘What am I doing now? Fer- 
tiizer and stock food! 

‘What’s the name? You never 
hcard it, we never advertise. We 
put the money that would be spent 
in advertising back into the goods. 

‘No, business ain’t good. Those 
Vall street fellows are to blame, 
I guess, or maybe it’s because so 
many other people in this business 
spend barrels of money every year 
i: the farm papers.” 

Verily, the old order changeth. 


eee ok eee 
COAST READY FOR AD MEN 


The Eastern advertising men who 
ned the special “Sunset” excursion 
to the Pacific Coast, will see the fam- 
is Portland Rose Festival and be en- 
rtained extensively while in that city. 
Philip S. Bates, publisher of the Pa- 
fic Northwest, is managing the details 
the excursion, and the Portiand 
Commercial Club is co-operating to 
make it a great success. 

Not less than one hundred general 
advertising agents are expected to join 
the special train which is scheduled to 
leave Chicago on the night of May 29. 

The trip will last three weeks and 
will cover the Coast from Puget Sound 

) Los Angeles. Upon arrival at Port- 
‘and on the evening of June 3, the ad 

nen will be entertained at the annual 
hanquet of the Oregon Threshers’ As- 
sociation at the Portland Commercial 
Club. This is a $6,000,000 organiza- 
tion of farmers. 

The following day will be taken up 
by a trip to the ocean and a visit to 
Astoria. 

At Hood River, June 5, they will be 
the guests of the commercial club. 

Interurban electric trains will be taken 
June 6, for a ride through the Wil- 
lamette Valley to Salem, the Oregon 
state capital. 

“The most beautiful trolley car ride 
in the world” is scheduled for June 7. 
This is the trip to Council Crest, 1,200 
feet above the city. 

———-—+0+ ——-— 


“POST-CARD DAY” 


May 1, in_ Tampa, Fla., was ‘‘Post- 
card Day.” On that occasion the whole 
population was sending out large post- 
cards, picturing Tampa’s offerings and 
opportunities to the world. These cards 
were supplied by the Board of Trade, 
and on them further information about 
the city and surrounding country was 
promised, on inquiry. 

















Sounds a little paradoxical to 
say that a publication is a me- 
dium of general circulation and 
at the same time that its cir- 
culation is localized, doesn’t it? 


This rather unique position is 
occupied by the UTICA 


with its circulation of over 
140,000 copies each and every 
week in the smaller towns and 
villages of interior New York, 
New England and adjacent 
states. 


Its circulation is general in 
that it thoroughly covers an ex- 
pansive field, and its circulation 
is local because it is confined al- 
most entirely to the territory 
just referred to. 


Therefore, the SATURDAY 
GLOBE offers to the advertiser 
who uses mediums of general 
publicity, a medium that not 
only would bring him excellent 
returns, but one that enables 
him to know just where to 
iook for returns and increased 
sales and orders that are the 
inevitable result of an advertis- 
ing campaign in the SATUR- 
DAY GLOB 


One hundred and forty thou- 
sand homes in a prosperous ter- 
ritory are worth any advertiser’s 
while and it is safe to say that 
the ones to which we refer are 
covered more thoroughly by 
the SATURDAY GLOBE than 
any other publication. 


You'll appreciate this if you 
give us an opportunity to tell 
you more about it. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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N three years, from May, 1908, to April, 
1911, inclusive, MuNsey’s MAGAzINE gained 
132% in the volume of Automobile and Ac- 
cessory advertising carried. 

“Quality,” presumed purchasing-power, 
volume of distribution, reader-influence— 
every phase of magazine circulation was 
considered by the advertisers who made this 
gain possible. 

The percentage of gain shown by the 
leading standard magazines over this period is as follows: 


(May, 1908, to April, 1911, inclusive) 





AMERICAN - - - 34% gain 
Everysopy’s - - 41% “ 
McCiure’s~- - - 46% “ 
CosMOPOLITAN - - 110% “ 
Munsey’s MAGAZINE - 182% “ 


Munsey’s MaGazine, therefore, made a greater percentage 
of gain in this class of advertising than any other competitive 
medium. 

When Munsey’s MaGazine went after automobile business it 
came squarely up against theory. 

“Yours is a woman’s magazine,” said one manufacturer— 

and we had to convince this advertiser, by actual analysis, that 
Tue Muwnsey carried a greater percentage of reading matter 
appealing to men—and to business men—than any other popular 
periodical of its class. 

“Yours is solely a magazine of light entertainment,” objected 
a second advertiser— 

and we had to place before him an array of important special 
articles that embraced every avenue of thought, from the Supreme 
Court of the United States to the latest record in flying machines 
—and mustered among the writers the names of some of the 
foremost thinkers in the English-speaking world. 
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“Your readers lack the necessary purchasing power,” declared 
. third— 

and we submitted subscription lists in designated cities so that 
he manufacturer, list in hand, could size up the kind of house 
[ue Munsey reader lived in. One automobile advertiser was 
‘onvinced upon thé receipt of an order from the Pacific Coast 
through THe Mvungey for $50,000 worth of cars from a man 
rated at $750,000, who wanted the Western selling agency. 

“You fall short Bf the popularity necessary to standardize a 
motorcar,” was anoiher bit of theory— 

so we suggested 2 scries of post-card canvasses to ascertain the 
standing of THe Munsey in the American home of “motor-car 
means.” The business this plan produced included some of the 
best advertised cars in America. 

All this was necessary to combat Theory, Prejudice, and Pre- 
conceived Notion. 

Assuming that you, too, have a Preconceived Notion of what 
Tue Muwsey is, or is not— 

do you really want to know how much of Tue Munsey appeals 
to men, how much to women; 


or, how serious a magazine it is, by mathematical analysis; 
or, how well fixed are the families that read THe Munsty; 


or, something about a circulation that has no foundation-stone 
other than popularity? 

And, at the same time, we should be glad to send you a 96- 
page booklet on “Tue AuTOMOBILE IN MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE,’ in 
which the progress of a great industry is traced from its infancy. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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THE LETTER SALESMAN 





THE PART PLAYED IN NATIONAL 
SALESMANSHIP BY THE MAN AT 
THE DESK—HOW LARGE CONCERNS 
ARE MAKING GOOD USE OF THE 
EXPERT SALES CORRESPONDENT 





By S. Roland Hall 
Of the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Two weeks ago the writer saw 
a letter written to a national ad- 
vertiser by a man who had in- 
quired about a $100 article and 
who had been canvassed by the 
advertiser's sz ilesman. 

“T am sorry,” wrote the man, 
“but, after going over the matter 
thoroughly, I have decided that I 
will not make the deal.” And 
then he gave his reasons. 

A week later there was another 
letter from him, saying that he 
had changed his decision, would 
buy after all, and that he appre- 
ciated the attention given to his 
case by the “Home Office.” 

What had happened? The let- 
ter salesman had got in-his work. 

In. territory that the salesman 
can work to advantage there is no 
other method that takes his place 
fully. Personality comes into play 
in skillful letter-writing, but rare- 
ly, if ever, to the extent that it 
does where the salesman and the 
prospect deal face to face. The 
records of the large national ad- 
vertiser referred to above show 
that in territory where it can both 
correspond with the prospect and 
send a salesman to see him, it can 
get just about double the amount 
of business out of a hundred pros- 
pects as it can where prospects 
can be reached by letter only. 

But granting all that may be 
said in favor of the salesman— 
granting that he is worth all he 
costs and that the volume of busi- 
ness that many concerns must 
have cannot be obtained without 
him, there remains the plain fact 
that a great deal of the field of 
many national advertisers can be 
reached only by the mail sales- 
man. And even in salesmen’s ter- 
ritory, the letter salesman can be 
of great assistance in paving the 
way for the face-to-face salesman 
and can give such other co-opera- 


tion as that referred to at the be- 
ginning of this article. 

Much is said in advertising cir- 
cles, and with justice, about the 
indifferent way in which many ad- 
vertisers handle their inquiries 
Too often the advertising man 
ager—if, indeed, the concern em- 
ploys one—after answering a few 
dozen letters that call for special! 
attention wearies of the monot- 
ony. He “wasn’t hired for that 
routine work”; and so he gets 
out a few “nifty” form letters and 
expects some clerk to attend to 
most of the special inquiries. 

Unfortunately for the advertis- 
ing and selling world, most of the 
business schools, in their teaching 
of letter-writing, are ten years be- 
hind the demands on them. Sales- 
letter writing is almost unknown 
in their classroom. The business- 
school student will perhaps write 
a few very dignified and harmless 
responses to inquiries, which prac- 
tice will be called _ sales-letter 
writing; but the basic principles 
on which such a student works is 
that brevity is the chief thing. 
Most of the business-school grad- 
uates that I have talked with be- 
lieve that the entire sum and sub- 
stance of business correspondence 
is wrapped up in that mystic word 
brevity. And lots of older folk 
help along that bewhiskered idea. 

The result is that in the average 
office where the correspondence 
with inquirers is turned over to a 
clerk or to an ordinary stenog- 
rapher there is little sales force and 
individuality in the letters sent out. 
And so on every hand is heard 
complaint about the way in which 
inquiries are handled after money 
has been spent to develop them. 

But in a number of progressive 
concerns, a man halfway between 
the ordinary clerk or stenographer 
and the advertising manager has 
appeared on the scene and is giv- 
ing a good account of himself. 
Very often he is a former stenog- 
rapher who has, with foresight, 
obtained books that deal with the 
“new thought” in letter-writing 
and who, with this knowledge 
added to some aptitude as a letter- 
composer and his knowledge of 
the business he is engaged in, has 
the equipment of a salesman. 
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These men are usually expert 
typewriter operators and get off 
a great deal of their mail, com- 
posing direct on the machine and 
urning out the smoothest, most 
natural kind of composition. In 
ldition, they ordinarily have one 
:enographer or two stenographers 
5 assistants, or make use of the 
husiness phonograph system, in 
turning out letters that are not 
thought important enough for the 
direct-composition work. In this 
way, a total of 60 or 70 pages of 
ail a day is not uncommon. 
The composition of sales letters 
a subject big enough in itself 
jor a series of articles. It need 
be said here only that these letter 
salesmen know all the tricks of a 
iavorable approach,” of building 
p desire, of producing conviction 
nd causing the reader of the let- 
ter to act. Broad experiences en- 
ile them to learn what is con- 
incing argument. 
In the desks of these sales cor- 
respondents you will find a big 
ose-leaf book or some other pet 
rrangement in which are classi- 
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fied tried-and-true arguments, 
facts, indorsements, to fit all sorts 
of cases. In fact, so complete is 
the work of some of these men 
that the International Correspond- 
ence Schools was able to make 
up a valuable sales manual for its 
field force from the classified argu- 
ments of its expert correspondents 
in the Mail Soliciting Depart- 
ment. The correspondent’s meth- 
od of classifying most of his pet 
arguments enables him to give the 
stenographer or the phonograph 
record-transcriber just a special 
paragraph or so on many letters 
and then a number of references 
as to what other prepared argu- 
ment should be used. 

By the International Correspond- 
ence Schools’ method, the corre- 
spondents do not write to pros- 
pects in salesmen’s territory after 
the original inquiry is replied to, 
unless the prospect writes back 
for further information. And in 
responding to the original inquiry 
and replying to any subsequent 
letters, a carbon copy is always 
made for the field salesman, so 
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that he may see exactly what re- 
ply was made from the home 
office. In the territory known as 
mail territory, which field men 
cannot cover profitably on account 
of the distance from one prospect 
to another, the inquiries are fol- 
lowed up persistently for three or 
four letters. 

The International Correspond- 
ence Schools has found it profit- 
able to arrange a bonus system 
for its sales correspondents. A 
certain salary is paid, but for each 
point of increase over a certain 
standard percentage of sales an 
additional sum is paid. Some- 
times the bonus amounts to twen- 
ty-five or thirty dollars a month. 
To guard against exaggeration or 
deception, the company has estab- 
lished the rule that if any patron 
charges such deception or exag- 
geration and the record shows 
that the charge is well founded, 
the correspondent’s bonus for that 
entire month is forfeited. But the 
bonus system has the effect of 
making the correspondents persist- 
ent and patient when otherwise 
they would occasionally become 
exasperated and neglectful with 
trying inquirers. 

In the office of the Larkin Com- 
pany, at Buffalo, the correspond- 
ence work of the company is in 
charge of a chief correspondent 
who is known the country over 
as a leading exponent of the new 
letter-writing. Out in a little 
town there is a housekeeper who 
has framed a letter from Mr. 
Wiers congratulating her on tak- 
ing the prize at the local fair on 
bread made with Larkin Baking 
Powder. And the Board of Di- 
rectors of this company took oc- 
casion to pass on a letter from the 
mayor of a Southern city who 
wrote, thanking Mr. Wiers for re- 
porting to him the circumstances 
of a needy woman in his town 
who had written to Mr. Wiers of 
her condition. These things put 
the letter-writing of a concern 
out of the class of “Yours of the 
15th instant received and in reply 
would say.” ; 

Employed by the Larkin Com- 
pany are two correspondents that 
Mr. Wiers refers to as his tech- 
nical men. Some one will get a 
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premium clock that won’t work 
a good clock should, and the tec 
nical man will have the job of e 
plaining by mail how the clo 
should be treated. 

If a purchaser of Larkin coff 
writes in criticising the goods, an- 
other of the technical men—stro: 
on the subject of coffee—has tl 
task of explaining how the righ 
results can be had from Larki 
coffee. 

Mr. Wiers tells an amusing i: 
stance in which the technical man 
tactful explanation failed to score: 
“See here, smarties,” replied thi 
woman, “I have been making cof 
fee for twenty years and you cant 
tell me anything about it. You: 
coffee is no good, and that’s al! 
there is to it.” 

“We did not argue further,” 
says Mr. Wiers, “but changed it 
for tea at once.” 

The National Cloak and Suit 
Company has used successfully a 
plan of sending in reply to the 
original inquiry, a well-written 
letter over the signature of a 
woman correspondent who assures 
the inquirer of careful personal at- 
tention. 

Mr. Wiers, in a general canvass 
of the country, found that men 
correspondents were preferred, 
but the National Cloak and Suit 
Company states that it has found 
women correspondents superior 
when it comes to selling women’s 
and children’s clothing. 


The National Cloak and Suit 
Company, after a trial, abandoned 
the bonus system and is carrying 
out a plan of graded salaries based 
on the efficiency and output of the 
correspondent. 


Letter salesmen are by no 
means easy to secure. The most 
promising material out of which 
to make them is found in the 
bright stenographers who have as- 
sisted the advertising manager or 
the sales manager and who can, 
with care, be made of two or three 
times the value of a mere stenog- 
rapher. 

ee ae 

N. B. Claussen has been appointed 

manager of the advertising department 


of the Hamburg-American Line, with 
offices in New York. 
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SAFEGUARDS IN PUBLICITY 
FOR A PUBLIC UTILITY 


)OD-WILL ADVERTISING NOT ONLY 
PAVES WAY FOR FUTURE BUSINESS 
BUT DISCOURAGES HOSTILE POLI- 
TICS—-PAPER BEFORE NEW ORLEANS 
CONVENTION OF AMERICAN WATER 
WORKS ASSOCIATION 


By Dow R. Gwinn, 
President and Manager, Terre Haute 
Water Works Company, Terre 
Iaute, Ind. 

There are two distinct depart- 
ents in the field of water works 
ilvertisements, the commercial 
nd the educational. And yet, it 
eems to me that the latter must, 
n the very nature of things, be a 

elp to the former. 

In cities where every family and 
usiness house (or 90 per cent of 

ie total number) must be a pa- 
ron of the water works depart- 

lent or company, the average 
1an would say that: it is no use 
0 spend good money for adver- 
‘ising space or matter. Maybe so. 

admit that the possibilities are 
lot as great from a commercial 
standpoint as in cities where only 
60 per cent or even 70 per cent of 
the population are patrons of the 
water works. 

The manager of a municipally 
owned plant will probably say 
that he has all the business and 
there is no use spending money 
for advertising. Assuming that 
the water works has plenty of 
water to sell and is furnishing 
most of the people, why not en- 
courage the use of water motor 
washing machines? The public 
generally does not know the ad- 
vantage of these machines and in 
order to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the people the columns of 
the local newspapers should be 
used. This is only one device. 

Then there are communities 
that have not awakened to the 
advantage of the bathroom. and 
some that have not yet reached the 
kitchen sink level. It is largely a 
matter of education, and by using 
advertising space these conveni- 
ences can be brought to the atten- 
tion of the people. 

So much for straight commer- 
cial advertising 

In regard to educational or good- 








will advertising, there is much that 
can be said. 

It is hardly necessary to refer 
to the erroneous beliefs that are 
held bv citizens of many communi- 
ties in connection with public utili- 
ties, These erroneous beliefs are 
frequently the result of personal 
misunderstandings and lack of 
knowledge of the difficulties in- 
volved in supplying water’ service. 
Many men who are ordinarily 
conservative in their statements 
ate frequently very bitter towards 
a public utility. And, expressions 
of disapproval of water works 
management are not confined to 
privately owned plants. 


‘WATER TALKS. 
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AN ADVERTISED TALK TO THE PUBLIC 


If the people who are so free 
to criticise the management of a 
water works plant, were informed 
about the business, its methods 
and its rules, the reasons for 
adopting them, its sources of sup- 
ply, difficulties in securing water, 
the cost and problems in connec- 
tion with purification, the perplex- 
ing question of securing men who 
will always be patient and cour- 
teous (even “ae abuse of cus- 
tomers), who will always say and 
do the right thing and will, under 
all conditions, use good judgment; 
if they were informed and 
brought to realize that the diffi- 
culties in the water business are 
very much like those in their own 
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Concentrated Force C 





Advertising to make real demand 
on the dealer necessitates the use of 


suficient and powerful publications. 


The Associated 
Sunday Magazines 


delivers by means of its concentrated force. 


The Agsociated Sunday Magazines is so big—has so 
many units of power—that it may be likened to a group of 
tremendous dynamos. Their power can be directed in deliver- 
ing blows of trip hammer force and constancy, or the power 
can be sent out over the country “stepped-down” as electrical 
men say, and used for illumination as well as power. 


Our twelve circulation departments are like twelve giant 
plants—strategically placed. Send for our circulation state- 
ment and see the number of copies delivered in the big cities 
and the copies delivered in all the towns and villages sur- 
rounding. Figure the percentage of population, the buying 
population, in those cities, towns and villages. Then you 
will begin to get the picture of the “Associated” as it sends 
its power and light—as potent as the electrician’s “juice” — 
into the factories, business houses and homes— but most all 


the homes. 
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Inside the black line is the richest, most populous part of 
this country—and the most business. 

This is the territory where practically our entire circula- 
tion is concentrated. We deliver more copies inside that 
black line—go into more homes and stay there—than any 
other publication. 

Our great circulation does not veneer the whole country. 
It saturates the district inside the black line and is the biggest 
individual advertising power in that territory. 


More Than 1,300,000 Copies Each Week 
The Associated Sunday Magazines 


issued every week co-operatively and simultaneously 
by, and as a part of, the Sunday editions of the 


Chicago Record-Herald Washington Star 

St. Louis Republic Minneapolis Journal 
Philadelphia Press Rocky Mountain News 
Pittsburgh Post Buffalo Courier 

New York Tribune Detroit News-Tribune 
Boston Post Baltimore Sun 


1 Madison Avenue, New York ‘Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago 
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personal affairs, the relations be- 
tween the patrons and the man- 
agers of water works properties 
would be very much more agree- 
able. 

A water works manager cannot 
see each customer and explain all 
the: details of the business, but he 
can buy advertising space in the 
local newspapers and spread the 
information over the entire city 
—at least among the reading por- 
tion. 

I believe that it is easier to 
get business from an individual if 
you have his good will than if he 
did not know you, or is prejudiced 
against you. 

By informing the public about 
your business, you will build up a 
feeling, a sentiment—call it what 
you will—that may have a value 
reaching into the thousands. For 
instance, take two water com- 
panies in two cities; in one there 
is a feeling of hate and prejudice 
due perhaps to the misrepresenta- 
tions of some local politician who 
is making political capital at the 
expense of the water company. 

In the other city, the service 
may not be any better or the rates 
any lower, but, by means of pub- 
licity the people have been kept 
informed about the progress of 
the company, character of its 
plant, its methods, its plans for 
the future, and, above all, its de- 
sire to treat the public fairly and 
squarely; and suppose, in addition 
to all this, statements of the earn- 
ings and expenses are published 
annually—who will say that the 
public sentiment made by such 
publicity methods is not a valu- 
able asset? And, if the two com- 
panies were applicants for fran- 
chise renewals, which one would 
have the best chance of securing 
a reasonable contract? 

I believe in publicity—in letting 
the people know about your busi- 
ness. With a first-class water 
plant, furnishing good water and 
satisfactory service at reasonable 
rates, and with courteous treat- 
ment to its patrons, the manage- 
ment is missing a golden oppor- 
tunity if it fails to keep the pub- 
lic informed. Truthful informa- 
tion about the plant and business, 
given to the public in the adver- 





INK 


tising columns of the local pres 
is a safeguard. 

To take a concrete case, I use 
advertising space in the Ter: 
Haute papers to show our patror: 
that it was to their advantage, « 
a whole, to use meters; that tl 
objectors to the meter syster 
were in the minority and that th 
average occupant of a dwellin 
house could save money on th 
meter basis. 

Among the public utility com 
panies who have conducted pul 
licity campaigns, using advertis 
ing space for that purpose, ar 
the following: 


eave Union Water Company, Der 
ver, 

Sesing Valley Water Company, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Scranton Water Company, Scrantor 


Pa. 

Water & Electric Company, Kalispe! 
City, Mon 

gg "e Light Company, Nebraska 


Cit 
, Ts wal Gas & Electric Company. 
New York, 8 

Gas & Electric Company, Oklahoma 


Cit , 

il Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec 
tric Company, San Diego, Cal, 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Muskogee Gas & Electric Company, 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Fort Smith Traction & Light Com- 
pany, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Des Moines City Railway Company, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Indiana — Gas Company, Indian 


apolis, In 


After a good deal of personal 
experience, I believe that a 
straight advertisement, published 
in the advertising columns, with 
the name of the company at- 
tached, has more weight with the 
reading public than an article in 
the news columns which is sup- 
posed to have been written by the 
editor, but which the average per- 
son knows was bought and paid 
for by the company interested. 

In other words, it is better to 
come out in the open and let it 
be understood that you are pay- 
ing for the space and do so in or- 
der to give valuable information 
to the public. 

The natural question that arises 
is. Does it pay? I believe that 
where a company is giving good 
service at reasonable rates, that 
its standing in the community 
will be materially improved by a 
wisely planned publicity campaign. 
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‘The Quarterly Fashion Book 


Illustrating Pictorial Review Patterns 


On sale at more than 2400 department and dry goods stores 








Rates Th 
600 : 
a is Publishers 
$300 Guarantee 
Half Page . : , 

$150 Circulation 
Seake Exceeding 
Page 200,000 
No Adver- aa 
Pere “tm 
pom Issue 
Quarter Page SUMMER NUMBER 











THE QUARTERLY FASHION BOOK is a one-hundred- 
page book printed in colors, illustrating in elaborate form 
the Pictorial Review Patterns appropriate for the season in 
which it is issued. 

The Fall Number of THE QUARTERLY FASHION 
BOOK will be on sale during August, September and Octo- 
ber at more than 2,400 department, dry goods and gener al 
stores. it will contain 2.000 handsome illustrations of the 
latest and most stylish models of the celebrated PICTORIAL 
REVIEW patterns. 

Goods sold to the dealer are only half sold. To make an 
advertising campaign successful you must get the enthusi- 
astic co-operation of the dealer. What more direct way, 
then, of accomplishing this, than to obtain yeur publicity 
right through the very medium which circulates from the 
dealer’s store and to his very customers. 


An advertising campaign that embraces the “ Quarterlies ” 
is incomplete unless it includes THE QUARTERLY 
FASHION BOOK. The quarterlies are units in themselves. 
There is no duplication of dealers, and little, if any, dupli- 
cation in circulation. 


Forms for the Fall Number Close June 20th 
PAUL BLOCK, Inc. 
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ADVERTISING MEN AS CRE- 
ATORS OF WISE HOUSE 
POLICY 


THE SUREST FOUNDATION FOR A 
HOUSE POLICY THAT WILL 
WEATHER CHANGES — HOUSES 
THAT CREATE DISTRUST UNA- 
WARES—THE SINS OF THE EASY 
SUPERLATIVE—A BUSINESS HOUSE 
AS A PERSONALITY 

By Fred T. Hall, 
Advertising Manager, Finch, Van Siyck 


& McConville, Wholesale Dry- 
goods, St. Paul, Minn. 





There are two classes of busi- 
ness concerns that are not mak- 
ing the progress that they might 
—one that has no definite house 
policy and the other that has a 
policy but does not live up to it 
in every respect. Things may 
seem to be going fairly well with 
these concerns, but they are con- 
tinually inviting trouble if not 
disaster. And one or the other 
is sure to come. 

A business conducted without a 
definite, clean-cut policy is in the 
same plight as the rudderless boat. 
It drifts from one policy in one 
case to an entirely different 
method when the same case comes 
up again. Instead of making 
progress, a great part of its en- 
ergy and profits are spent in 
straightening out troubles. Qc- 
casionally, through unlimited re- 
sources, or on account of being 
tributary to a territory which is 
having a phenomenal growth, the 
business may drift along holding 
its own and even showing a 
growth in spite of itself and its 
lack of policy, But more often, 
as in the case of the ship, a con- 
cern doing business along pro- 
gressive lines will take over the 
old hulk or absorb it and carry 
it on to success. Other concerns 
without a policy are usually ac- 
counted for in the column devoted 
to “Business Troubles.” Lack of 
capital is the cause most fre- 
quently given for their failure. 
but in most cases it is merely a 
lack of brains and foresight. 

The house policy that will de- 
velop a-real and permanent con- 
fidence must contain absolute 
honesty as its basic principle. In 


the business career of this cou: 

try we have witnessed so many 
examples of misrepresentatic 

dishonesty and downright “skin 
games” that only those who com 
out flatfootedly with the declar: 
tion of a square deal and wl 

then live up to it absolutely a: 
building for a permanent and las 

ing success. 

Trade conditions are continu 
ally changing for the better—t: 
ward making good on a squar: 
deal basis, You can now convi 
a man of swindle for perpetratin 
things that not so very long ag 
were considered merely tricks « 
the trade. In those days ever: 
one was trying to skin every on 
else—trade conditions were most 
unhealthy. And it is only sinc 
the advent of the new régime thai 
we as a nation have made our big 
gest commercial strides. As our 
supremacy as a nation depends 
upon our commerce, it is easy to 
see the national effect of a health 
house policy in our business in 
stitutions, 

And yet there are many good 
concerns trying to follow a 
square-deal policy, that are open- 
ly, though possibly not intention- 
ally, creating a distrust of their 
methods. The trouble with these 
is that they don’t first put their 
methods to the test of their own 
common-sense as human beings of 
the twentieth century. I myself 
am always suspicious of such 
statements as these: “Our Serv- 
ice is Absolutely Perfect”; “Stu- 
pendous Bargains at ’ Prices 
Slashed to the Marrow”; almost 
any statement containing the poor 
overworked word “best,” and so 


on through numerous’ other fre- 


quently used advertising head- 
lines. 

In educating a person to have 
confidence in a business policy, 
put your proposition up to his in- 
telligence—the ones without intel- 
ligence will eventually follow 
their more fortunate fellows any- 
way. Don’t be afraid to admit 
that you make mistakes—no busi- 
ness run by humans is perfect, 
and every other human knows it. 
It is far better to announce that 
you make mistakes, but that you 
rectify them. Because once you 
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‘fall down,” it creates distrust 
not only with the party affected, 
but with his friends to whom he 
sure to relate the tale. 
| also think one is more apt to 
n a man’s confidence by telling 
hun, for instance, that owing to a 
backward season, you are selling 
$3.50 some mighty good trous- 
e:s, formerly priced at $5.00, than 
t/ quote some startling circus 
h. adline. 
t is usually through careless- 
ss that most of the little slips 
‘ur in a house that is trying to 
low a definite business policy. 
\ad yet these small falis often 
irk great havoc in destroying 
nfidence and good will that has 
t ken years to build up. <A 
iolesale house may be a little 
reless in the distribution of its 
c talogue, with the result that it 
iches persons who are not en- 
led to it, causing some dissen- 
son, if not loss of business. A 
mufacturer intent on securing 
good order may make promises 
that he is unable to fulfill. A re- 
tailer may announce as a bargain 
traction some articles of which 
has but few in stock, with the 
result that many people are dis- 
pointed in not securing one. 
These people will lose much of 
their confidence in that firm’s 
argain announcements thereafter. 
The house which impresses its 
personality on every transaction 
vith its customers grows into 
their confidence, makes of each a 
friend, and transforms that in- 
tangible element “good will” into 
definite asset. The definite 
house policy in business breeds 
initiative and character in em- 
ployees; it is the energizing spirit 
f the organization; the basis of 
confidence within and without. 
ind the unfailing foundation of 
permanent growth, 


WHAT IS A GOOD HOUSE POLICY? 


There are certain essentials in 
policy that apply to every legiti- 
mate merchandising enterprise. 
Quality, Price, Service, Corre- 
spondence, Credits, Advertising, 
Employees, Salesmen, and Dis- 
tribution are points on which 
every concern should take a de- 
cided stand and then live up to 
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The big editions 
of the Woman's 
Home Companion 
make it necessary 
to close the 
advertising forms 
on the 5th of the 
second preceding 
month, instead 
of the 8th, 
as heretofore. 
Beginning with 
the August 
number the new 
closing date 
becomes effective. 
The August 
number will close 
on June 5th. 
S. KEITH EVANS 
Advertising Director 
381 Fourtu Avenve 
NEW YORK 
JOSEPH A. FORD 
Western Manager 
Trisune Buripine 


CHICAGO 
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this stand in every transaction. 
Once a stand is taken it should 
be proclaimed and reiterated con- 
tinually, as it is repetition that 
builds reputation. 

Business to-day is a science of 
service—the ones who serve to 
the greatest advantage will profit 
most. Hence the different phases 
of the service a house can render 
its patrons should be an important 
part of the house policy. 

And by service I mean the 
broadest interpretation of the 
word. Service not only as applied 
to deliveries, accommodations, 
promptness, etc., but also in the 
sense of being of the utmost value 
in helping customers to become 
more efficient in their own busi- 
ness, 

It has been my good fortune to 
have been associated with two big 
institutions with which this idea 
of service played an important 
part, and the results I have wit- 
nessed from its operation were 
truly wonderful. 

Josh Billings used to tell of a 
man who wore colored glasses. 
When he walked on the avenue 
he would wink at the girls and 
then would wonder at their un- 
concern. He knew what he was 
doing, but they didn’t. Some 
houses operate on the same prin- 
ciple in the conduct of their busi- 
ness. The firm knows what it is 
trying to do, but the employees 
and customers often do not. And 
until a spirit of co-operation is 
established, such concerns never 
will build the confidence and 
make the progress they might. 

The same principle applies to 
advertising. Unless advertising is 
conducted upon some fixed prin- 
ciple of merchandising with some 
definite aim in view, and kept 
everlastingly at, it is not likely to 
make much headway. 

It often rests with the advertis- 
ing men to create house policy, to 
see that it is enforced, and to 
firmly establish it as a tangible 
asset of the business. And we 
are doing it. We are making the 
advertising position what it ought 
to be—a business, not a graft. 
And it is through the organiza- 
tion of which we are a part that 
the commercial world is waking 


up to the true meaning and vita! 
importance of the advertising de 
partment. The advertising man 
of to-day must first of all be 
good business man—he must po: 
sess the instincts of a salesmai 
He must be versatile enough t 
take up the merchandising pro! 
lems of different departments o 
a business, and originate fixe 
policies to follow in advertisin 
and marketing the wares of eac! 
department. He is somethin 
more than a mere filler of spac 
and writer of cute headlines. 
REE S<Bkeiiaian 
LEGISLATION AFFECTING PRIZ! 
CONTESTS 


Totepo, O., May 13, 1911. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ ‘INK: 

I think you will be glad to know that 
through the concerted efforts of th 
dealers of Ohio, who, with very fe 
exceptions, urged their senators an 
representatives to pass S. B. No. 23: 
that this bill, which passed the Senat: 
almost unanimously April 26, passe: 
the House May 12 with only two dis 
senting votes. 

The purpose of this bill, which was 
endorsed by the Ohio Piano Merchant: 
Association, is to compel any one who 
advertises or otherwise offers a_priz¢ 
for the solving of a puzzle, to redeem 
that prize, if it be a credit certificate, 
in merchandise as advertised or in cash 
at its full value at the option of the 
one receiving it. In short, it simply 
asks that those who claim that the prize 
certificate or credit certificate is as 
good as cash that they shall redeem it 
in cash. ; 

Ohio is the first state to pass this 
bill in this form. 

This law should evidently do away 
with the misleading and deceptive ad- 
vertising which has grown up under 
this system of getting business. 

Lewis H. CLEMENT, 
President, National Association "of 
iano Dealers of America. 
+204 


RICHARD WOOD RETURNS TO 
NEW YORK 








Richard Wood, formerly Western 
advertising manager of the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company, is now in 
charge of the foreign advertising of 
the Western Street Car Company. 

Mr. Wood will make his headquar 
ters in the Fifth Avenue Building, New 

ork. 

With the many years of experience 
he has had in the advertising business, 
especially in the street-car field, Mr. 
Wood should be a valuable addition to 
Mr. Ewing Hill, president of the West 
ern Street Car Company. 


Picea 2. sce a 

The Dallas (Tex.) Advertising League 
on May 2 heard Edwin J. Kiest, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Dal- 
las Times-Herald talk on “The Boston 
Convention and Dallas.” 
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‘Giving Hostages to Caesar’ 











That Guarantee to Consumers which 
is called ** Advertising 


By Seal & Thenee 


(Reprinted from S. E. Post and Collier's) 
O THIS, then, is to Con- 
S sumers! 

Not to sell Advertising, 
—though that is frankly our 
business. 

But, we want to perform a 
larger duty to-day— 

We are just big enough now, 
we think, to do something al- 
truistic—for the general bene- 
fit of a Cause we heartily be- 
lieve in. 

We want to show people 
why it is wiser and safer 
to buy Advertised “Trade- 
Marked” products than the un- 
advertised kind. 

Not because the popularizing 
of products, through Advertis- 
ing, makes them any more de- 
sirable, in themselves, to Con- 
sumers. 


Not that their greater pres- | 


tige, through Advertising, 
makes them taste better, wear 
better or look better than un- 
advertised products of similar 
sort. 

But, because the Manufac- 
turer who trade-marks and ex- 


tensively Advertises an article | 


thereby proves his own faith in | 


the merit of that article, and 
practically puts up a Bond to 
vouch for it. 


Now you, Good People,— 
who consume merchandise, ad- 
vertised and unadvertised, 
should know this— 

Manufactured Products vary 
with different seasons, as they 
come from the cannery, mill 
or factory,—in the nature of 
things. 

Crops may be light one sea- 
son, heavy another,—with price 
of raw material in ratio. 

Labor Strikes may affect 
output of mills one season, cre- 
ate a scarcity of the goods, and 
so raise the price. 

Mines may close down or 
run out. and so affect the value 
of metals used in certain arti- 
cles. 

All this means that a Manu- 
facturer who sells unadver- 
tised and unbranded goods can 
quietly take out of quality or 
quantity enough to compensate 
him for advance in his costs, to 
maintain a liberal profit. 

—He can afford to do this 
because his goods are unrecog- 
nizable, and so he cannot be 
held directly responsible to 
Consumers for occasional, or 
constant, deficiencies in the 
product. 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Signing the Bond 


UT, when he Trade-marks 

his product he practically 

signs his name to it, by 
which act the Consumer can 
punish him if he does not play 
fair. 

When he Advertises his 
Trade-marked product he goes 
further and “Gives Hostages 
to Cesar’—puts up at forfeit 
a large sum of money. 

Because, Advertisers know 
that the first sale of a Trade- 
marked Article to any Con- 
sumer, through advertising, 
costs practically all the profit 
there is in it, for introduction 
alone. 

He therefore knows that his 
ultimate profit depends entirely 
upon the article being sound 
enough, satisfactory enough, 
and good value enough, to 
command repeat purchases 
from the same persons who 
bought it frst through his ad- 
vertising. 

In no other way can he get 
his Advertising money back 
except through these repeat 
purchases that result from the 
merit of the goods themselves 
—after Advertising has once 
introduced them. 

Moreover, he knows that to 
lower the quality of his Adver- 
tised Trade-marked Product, 
even when his costs are higher, 
will be to lose a large part of 
the patronage he has built up. 
(at heavy expense probably) 
through years of Advertising 

Because he knows that Con- 
sumers are quick to detect de- 
terioration in a Product they 
continuously buy, and having 
once lost confidence in it they 
are harder and more expensive 
to regain, through Advertising, 
than to hold through consist- 
ently good quality. 

So you see here’s why the 
sufficiently advertised Trade- 
marked Product is at all 
times, a sure thing for both 








Consumer and Retail Merchant 
to buy,—never a lottery as to 
quality, quantity or demand. 
The Manufacturer has staked 
his entire Advertising appro- 
priation of years (maybe $50,- 
000 to $1,000,000) upon the 
judgment and approval of Con- 
sumers, whom he has led to 
expect certain qualities in his 
product, which qualities he has 
clearly defined in cold type. 
He dare not tamper with 
that judgment and approval. 
having once established it— 


| even if he were disposed to do 


so 

He has put himself on record 
in such a way that it would be 
an expensive folly for him to 
hedge from the _ stipulated 
quality in delivery. 

So he must, and in practical- 
ly all cases he does, live up to 
the Specifications, to the very 
letter. 


“~~ The Reason-Why 


HAT is why his Adver- 
tising appropriation is the 
best possible Guarantee of 
his Preduct—a veritable Hos- 
tage to that modern “Cesar” 
who is the Consuming Public. 

The larger his appropriation, 
—the more extensively adver- 
tised his brand,—the more he 
has at stake on Quality, Square 
Deal, and full Satisfaction to 
Consumers. 

Every Advertising Manufac- 
turer knows this—we believe. 

Every Manufacturer to whom 
we are advertising Counsel and 
Agency assuredly knows it. 

Few, if any, Advertised Arti- 
cles of general consumption 
sold through Retail Stores 
ever make a satisfactory net 
profit from first sale alone to 
each Consumer. 

Because, it takes practically 
all the profit on that first sale 
to advertise and introduce the 
Article via Retailers. 

Right there Consumers have 
the best reason in the world 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
for buying Advertised Trade- 
marked goods. 

And, here, on the other side 
of the fence, is where their risk 
comes in when buying unad- 
vertised brands of goods. 

Many Manufacturers of Ad- 
vertised brands put out several 
“secondary” brands or grades, 
without Advertising them, for 
which brands the Retailer may 
of course charge first-grade 
price if he chooses). 

Manufacturers sometimes 
must do this, in order to use 
up their “Second” quality of 
material and their accumula- 
tion of faulty goods. 

These latter may be the re- 
sidue after careful selection 
for their first grade (or Ad- 
vertised brand) eliminated in 
order to make this latter grade 
uniformly good so as to live 
up to the Advertising without 
endangering its market and its 
“Hostage” to Consumers. 

Unadvertised brands or 
grades may vary widely in 
their quality from time to time. 

Because, with these there is 
no check upon the Manufac- 
turer, except that of the Re- 
tailer who through making a 
larger profit upon them may 
thus be interested in pushing 
their sale over that of the Ad- 
vertised lines. 

Of course some really good 
products are found among 
these secondary brands or 
goods. This is due, in some in- 
stances, to an occasional surplus 
stock of first-grade material 
which must be used up at 
times when demand is rela- 
tively slack. Best grade may 
then be put into secondary or 
unadvertised lines. 

But, the very next package 
of goods you purchase of these 
unadvertised grades 
same label, may be made from 
an entirely different lot of ma- 
terials, vastly inferior in qual- 
ity, and possibly less in quan- 
tity per package. 





Uniformity 
ELL,—the cause of all 
this variability and un- 
certainty of quality is 

clear enough. 


No real responsibility at- 
taches to the wunadvertised 
product. 

The Manufacturer has no 
Advertising Appropriation at 
stake behind its quality. He 


has not given any “Hostages to 
Cesar.” 

He can start another unad- 
vertised brand, of same kind, 
to-morrow, at practically no ex- 
pense but for new labels, if the 
existing brand be killed for 
profit through inferior quality. 

All of which is everlastingly 
different with the Advertised 
brand, if that be robbed for 


| profit. 


under | 


| 


This advertisement is copyrighted by Lord & Thomas 


Because, the Manufacturer 
cannot, in any one season of 
“robbing,” recoup himself for 
the loss of a market, with Con- 
sumers, which has been built 
up, at large expense, through 
several seasons of strong Ad- 
vertising. 

Moreover. he knows that 
only the continuous demand, 
and appreciation of Consumers, 
for his Advertised brand, can 
keep him clear of the larger 
Retailers’ control over his rea- 
sonable profits and his future 
trade expansion. 

So—the Manufacturer who 
once Advertises his brand of 
Goods, in a sufficient way to 
influence Consumers, takes 
mighty good care to “stand by” 
the quality and value in that 
brand, whatever he may do to 
manipulate an extra profit on 
his unadvertised or secondary 
grades. 

This situation is not only a 
good thing for Consumers but. 
in the end, a mighty good 
thing for Manufacturers—as 
we will prove to their satis- 
faction if they will write us for 
the evidence. 

Address Lord & Thomas 
(Advertising Agents), Trude 
Bldg., Chicago, Branch N. Y. 
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THE USE OF DECORATION 
IN ADVERTISEMENTS 
GERMAN AND AMERIC\N ADS CON- 
TRASTED—HOW TO GET AWAY FROM 
DEADLY UNIFORMITY IN THE 

LOOKS OF ADVERTISING 





By George French. 

While there is considerable em- 
bellishment of advertisements, in 
the way of illustrations and bor- 
ders, there is very little of what 
may fairly be called decorative 
work employed. By this I mean 
decorations that take account of 
the whole advertisement, and are 
worked out after a plan that is as 
consistent and as well defined as 
the plan for a picture. Where 
borders are used they are too 
often but poorly related to the 
typography, and 


tinguished, each of them correct, 
and all of them harmonious. It js 
not necessary to analyze these ad 
vertisements. They speak for 
themselves to every man who has 
the least artistic taste or know!- 
edge. 

They are all from one issue of 
one German periodical. I searched 
over a pile of American perioci- 
cals for adequate examples, hcp- 
ing to find something “made 
America,” but without success. A 
German periodical was laid on my 
desk while I was hunting, and 
yielded all the examples I needed 
and there were many more tl 
might have been selected. I tov! 
my examples from among the 
middle class, and from the regu! 
advertisements. There were other 
examples of type design, made to 


yo << 
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have but little 
harmony with the 
motive of the ad- 
vertisement. 
Much of the 
advertising that 
has some picto- 
rial quality, 
whether in the 
nature of illus- 
tration or intend- 
ed for purely dec- 
orative purposes, 
is so loosely cor- 
related as to its 
several compo- 
nent parts as to 
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produce anything A GERMAN AD WHOSE SEPARATE PARTS ARE CORRELATED TO 


but the impres- MAKE 


sion sought. 

It is necessary to go abroad to 
find good examples of advertise- 
ments that gain their chief physi- 
cal distinction from decorative 
work and plan. The examples 
shown have no special claim to 
notice except that they are planned 
with the view of making their dec- 
orative motive also their chief ad- 
vertising motive. They are, to 
state the matter differently, con- 
sistent pictures, taken as wholes. 
In the first place, there is in each 
of them an easily discerned mo- 
tive that makes for unity. 

The decorations and the typog- 
raphy; the size, shape, tone, bal- 
ance. proportions, symmetry, etc., 
are elements that are easily dis- 


AN IMPRESSION OF UNITY 
show special effort, and those | 
did not use. 

It is not unfair to say that in 
America we do not design adver- 
tisements. We set them. There 
has not as yet arisen an artist in 
type who is able to vie with those 
in Germany; and it is not because 
it is Germany, but because we ar¢ 
not yet at that point in our prog 
ress in printing for advertising 
where we are able to persuade 
ourselves that it is worth while to 
please the eye. It is true that we 
think we wish to please the eye. 
and it is equally true that we do 
not deign to give the matter ot the 
tastes and powers of the eye 
proper consideration and adequate 
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study. The utmost we are will- 
g to undertake is to subject the 
hysical structure of the adver- 
tisement to the test of our own 
iste, however that taste may have 
en formed. Nothing is more 
isleading, in judging of typog- 
phy for advertising. 
The taste of the man who has 
t made a study of artistic forms 
vid principles, and of the human 
e, is very misleading. No man 
n judge of the effect of an ad- 
\ertisement, which is chiefly typog- 
r.phy, upon the majority of read- 
‘s, who has not made a careful 
study of art and optics, and knows 
t least the elements of psychol- 
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‘TE THE EYE-PLEASING ABSENCE OF 
SHARP ANGLES AND THE TASTEFUL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL EMPHASIS 


Decorations fof advertisements 
ire not, therefore, merely decora- 
tions. They must be harmonizing 
parts of the whole structure of the 
\dvertisements. It is the most 
isual thing to find a good decora- 
tion killed by type that is so far 
.way from the decorative motive 
is to tear the advertisement apart 
and make of it such a discord as 
to drive readers from it. 

Type is more or less immobile. 
It is as it is. There are so many 
faces, and one of them must be 
used. The decorations may, how- 
ever, be made to fit the type, and 
should be. Take Caslon type: it 
is so and so, as to general design, 
tone, etc. There is one best style 
for the decorations that are to be 
used with it, and but one. There 
is a second-best style, but its use 
makes it necessary to apologize 
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Milwaukee 


The Revenue 
Proposition 





For the first four months in 

| 1911, the supremacy of THE 

MILWAUKEE JOURNAL has 

been more emphatically demon- 

strated than in any other period, 

not excepting 1910, when it made 
its prior greatest record. 

The home merchants now real- 
ize that THE JOURNAL is the 
Revenue Producer in the Milwau- 
kee field. Notwithstanding it 
costs merchants about double to 
advertise in THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL than it does in any 
other evening paper, the home 
merchants employ THE JOUR- 
NAL to a far greater extent than 
they do any other daily. 

The reason for this is that re- 
gardless of its higher advertising 
| charge, THE JOURNAL’S ad- 
vertising rate per thousand circu- 
lation is by far the lowest pos- 
sible to obtain and then THE 
JOURNAL pays them. 

It cannot fail to do so—for, the 
| paid city circulation of THE 
| JOURNAL is more than is the 
| paid total circulation of any other 
| Milwaukee newspaper and double 


| the paid city circulation of any 
other single newspaper and greater 
than is the paid city circulations of 
any two other Milwaukee news- 
papers combined. 

fhe circulation of THE MIL- 
WAUKEE JOURNAL for the 
month of April averaged 66,660 
daily. 

The advertising rate until fur- 
ther notice is 7 cents flat per line. 


J. F. Antispex, 
366 Fifth Ave., 


C. D. Bertoret, 
Mgr. Foreign Adv. 





Boyce Bldg. 
Chicago. 


New York City. 
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for the resulting advertisement 
and sacrifice something of its at- 
tractive power. Why should that 
sacrifice be made? 

There is one truth forcing its 
way into the consciousness of the 
American advertisers, and it is 
that advertising does not bring as 
large returns as it should. This 
feeling is being sent along to the 
publishers, and they are worrying 
about it. It is costing the great 
periodicals much more to-day to 
keep up their volume of advertis- 
ing than it cost them two or three 
years ago; and many of them are 
not keeping up. 

What is the reason? 

Their circulation is greater, they 
are more attractively printed, they 
have better covers, they have bet- 
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ter literary matter, their policy is 
more aggressive and more liberal. 
What is the matter? What causes 
the hesitancy and restraint among 
some of the great advertisers? 
They are not getting the returns 
they think they are entitled to, and 
they are rather blindly seeking 
the cause or trying to whittle 
their advertising down. 

Some part of their trouble may 
be discovered if they look care- 
fully into the question of the 
physical make-up of their adver- 
tisements. Despite the fact that 
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all advertising is better designed 
than formerly, it is true that all 
advertising is less interesting than 
formerly. I am of the opinion 
that there is a revolution due in 
advertising making, and that it 
will take the form of more diver- 
sity and more originality in ad- 
vertising composition, 

Now there is a deadly, if high- 
class, uniformity in the looks of 
advertising. Take any magazine 
and run over the advertising 
pages. They are all about alike. 
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THIS COMMANDS THE EYE, BUT NOT 
ROUGHLY 


The ubiquitous, and iniquitous, 
half-tone is in evidence in nearly 
all of them, and there is in nearly 
all of them a sad mixture of il- 
lustration, decoration and typog- 
raphy. There is evidence on 
every page that” the advertise- 
ments were not designed, in any 
true sense. They seem to have 

“just growed.” For the most 
part, there is no harmony between 
the elements, and if there is much 
type matter it is usually loaded 
with inharmonious units and set 
in hilarious disregard of all those 
rules that have been potent in 
good printing since the time of 
Gutenberg. The very best ex- 
amples of designed advertise- 
ments we have are damaged by 
flaws that should have been im- 
possible and are unnecessary. 

It is unpatriotic, I very. well 
know, to go to Germany for ex- 
amples to recommend to good 
Americans, but in this case it is 
necessary. The condition of the 
printing craft in Germany is such 
that it habitually produces work 
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EVERY PRACTICING PHYSICIAN 
IS A PROSPECTIVE PURCHASER 
OF AN AUTOMOBILE 


An automobile is no longer a luxury to the busy doctor—it is a neces- 
sity. No intelligent physician is blind to the actual advantages in time- 
saving, comfort, pleasure and prestige that attend ownership of a service- 
able, up-to-date car. 

What are you doing, Mr. Manufacturer, to get your share of this great 
business’? Do you realize how much a physician’s car is observed and 
noted? Can you doubt that it would be a mighty good thing for your 
car to have it owned and run by one or more of the prosperous doctors 
in every prosperous community ? 

Then why not take immediate steps to bring this desirable condition 
about ? The opportunity is awaiting you and a well planned advertising 
campaign in the six leading monthly medical journals of the country— 


“THE BIG SIX” 


of the medical field—will enable you to secure the attention and patron- 
age of the best physicians, quickly, economically and effectively. These 
high class journals are justly popular with their readers and offer auto- 
mobile advertisers an unexcelled means of reaching the very physicians 
who are able to buy. The remarkable results that a few manufacturers 
of reliable cars have obtained through the aid of these journals supply 
an unanswerable argument. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 


American Journal Clinical Medicine, Chicago, Il. 
American Journal of Surgery, New York. 
American Medicine, New York. 
Interstate Medical Journal, St. Louis, Mo. 
Medical Councii, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Therapeutic Gazette, Detroit, Mich. 
S. D. CLOUGH, Secretary, 
Ravenswood Station, 
Chicago, [Il 
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that exemplifies art, and is artis- 
tic. The condition of the printing 
craft in America is such that it 
not only does not produce artistic 
work, but that it actually discour- 
ages efforts in that direction. In 
this: connection I mean by “artis- 
tic” that quality in printing which 
makes it agreeable to the eyes of 
those who are sensitive to the 
forms of beauty, and who are in- 
fluenced by that which pleases 
them. 

The examples herewith, coming 
from Germany as they do, are 
worthy the attention of those of 
our advertisers who wish to get 
the maximum of returns from 
their advertising, and of those 
printers and designers of adver- 
tisements who wish to make 
progress in their work and bank 
accounts—for the day is at hand 
when advertisers are to demand 
of the professional men who han- 
die their business some definite 
ratio between expenditure and re- 
turns therefrom. 

tee 


D. L. TAYLOR ON NEWSPAPERS 





“Tam for the daily newspapers 
strongly because I appreciate the won- 
derful vitality of their immense circu- 
lation,” said President David L. Tay- 
lor, of the Taylor-Critchfield Advertis- 
ing Company, at the banquet in his hon- 
or, recently given in Chicago. “The 
daily newspaper is a great and quick 
influence on the public mind. Being the 
carrier of everyday news, in which we 
are all interested, the advertising it 
contains naturally becomes a part of 
the news that it contains. 

“The metropolitan daily newspaper 
can no longer be considered an exclu- 
sive city proposition. It blankets a 
great big portion of the country within 
the radius of the city in which it is 
published; it is a quick action, rapid- 
firing gun that gets immediate results. 

“I recommend the daily newspaper 
not only to the general advertiser for 
publicity, but to the mail-order and 
agricultural advertiser who wants to 
reach not only the small towns, but 
also the farming community within the 
radius of the city.” 


“SUBURBAN LIFE’S” NEW 
OFFICES 


The new offices of Suburban Life, 
whose removal from Harrisburg, Pa., 
to New York was announced last week, 
have been established at 334 Fourth 
avenue. Frank A. Arnold is now presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, and Denman Blanchard, of Bos- 
ton, treasurer. Both of these gentlemen 
have been identified with the magazine 
from its first issue. 





ADVERTISING NEW ENG- 
LAND 


Five million labels advertisin 
New England and the industria! 
and educational exposition in 
Boston in October will be sent t 
all parts of the world beginnin 
this week. 

The exposition will be held i 
Mechanics building during the en 
tire month of October and is fc 
the purpose of demonstratin; 
New England goods only. / 
firm manufacturing goods outsid: 
of New England will not be a! 
lowed space in the building. 

Every exhibit will be a work 
ing one, that is, no manufacture 
will be allowed to set up a mi 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXPOSITICN 





chine and label it as the machine 
that does so and so; he must have 
the machine actually at work 
turning out the goods it is made 
to produce. a 

The objects of the exposition 
are threefold: 

First, to advertise New England to 
the world; second, to let New England 
people know what they are producing 
and the extent of their production; 
third, to show the great opportunities to 
young people of skilled labor and of 
displacing the old English idea that “‘to 
be in trade” is not dignified or remu 
nerative. 

A request sent to the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce will result 
in any merchant or individual re- 
ceiving all the labels he or she can 
use. They can be pasted on let- 
ters, on bundles or on shipments 
of goods. ' 

A manufacturer sending goods 
to the half-naked tribes of Central 
Africa will stamp them with the 
label; or the man shipping bone- 
less codfish to Siberia. 
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In Next Issue 














After a manufacturer has se- 
ired a thorough distribution of 
s goods through regular trade 
annels he sometimes finds it 
11 worth while to introduce his 
iods through new channels, such 
selling in grocery stores ar- 
les hitherto considered appro- 
iate only for drug stores. Next 
eek we shall publish an article 
hich deals in an interesting and 
egestive way with this vital 
oblem in selling. It is entitled 
Rroadening the Retail Outlet.” 
tudying up new places to intro- 
ice goods affords room for 
uch ingenuity, and what other 
ople are doing along this line 
ill be of particular interest. 
Bert Moses. President of the 
ssociation of American Adver- 
‘sers, and Secretary of the 
‘)mega Chemical Company, will 
rite on “Too Much Specializing 


Destroys Common Sense.” The 
way Mr. Moses goes for theoreti- 
cal hairsplitters in the advertising 
field would make you think he had 
just been in the thick of the fight 
and had written this before the 
sparks had fairly stopped flying. 
—_———__+or—_——_—_—_———— 
HOUSE-WARMING OF DOUBLE 
DAY, PAGE & CO. 





Special trains on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad have been chartered by Dou- 
hleday, Page & Company to take in- 
vited guests down to a_ house-warming 
at their new plant at Garden City on 
May 23. This firm has just leased 
New York City offices at 13 West 
Thirty-second street. 


reais 
DES MOINES WANTS 1912 CON. 
VENTION 


“Des Moines in 1912” is the thought 
that Des Moines advertising men are 
going to try to impress on the Boston 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America next August. 
While the “On to Boston” slogan is 
being, somewhat unselfishly, raised in 
other parts of the country, Des Moines 
is attending strictly to Des Moines busi- 
ress. It is intended that the special 
Iowa train to be sent to Boston shall 
he a great advertisement for Des Moines 
and Towa. 








THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


That advertisers appreciate THE JOURNAL’S undoubted leadership 
as a newspaper, and consequently as an advertising medium, is evidenced 
by the increased amount of advertising carried by THE JOURNAL over 
other Twin City newspapers during April, 1911: 


Minneapolis Journal, 3169 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, 


St. Paul Dispatch, (No Sunday Issue) 153] 
(Daily and Sunday) 1728 


Pioneer Press, 


(22 inch basis) 
- 2625 me 


sé 


66 


THE JOURNAL’S special ‘‘Minneapolis of Today’’ number, pub- 


lished April 13th, contained 159 columns of advertising, exclusive of which 
THE JOURNAL led its nearest competitor by 385 columns, and this in 
spite of the fact that THE JOURNAL excludes all undesirable medical, 
financial and mining, and all liquor advertising. 

In March, 1911, THE JOURNAL published 223 more columns of 
advertising than any other Twin City newspaper. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
WM. J. HAYES, Advertising Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 





NEW YORK 
Brunswick Building 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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REACHING THE MAN ON 
THE -FLOOR WITH 
HOUSE ORGANS 
A PRACTICAL WAY TO INFLUENCE 
THE MAN WHO ACTUALLY SELLS 
YOUR GOODS TO THE CONSU MER— 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATING 
THE CLERK—THE PRATT & LAM- 

BERT HOUSE ORGANS 


By IV. Werheim, 
Advertising Ah Pratt & Lambert, 
Inc. (Varnishes), Buffalo, N. Y. 
The problem of “reaching the 
man upon the floor,” is a hard one 
—one that should be given more 
attention by every advertising 

man, 

In the varnish business the 
salesman knows how important 
it is to win the friendship and re- 
spect of the retail clerk, whether 
he is in a customer’s store or a 
prospective customer's store. He 
counts on the clerk almost as 
much as on the owner, to influ- 
ence the sale of his line. We urge 
the salesmen to give this matter 
the attention it deserves, at every 
opportunity. 

The clerks are regularly kept in 
line through our dealers’ house 
organ, “Selling Power.” This 
publication goes to the dealers 
themselves also, but the clerk’s 
copy is sent to his home address 
Surely what the dealer needs to 
know is good for the clerk, as 
the clerk probably comes in con- 
tact with more possible customers 
daily than does the dealer him- 
self. 

In addition to “Selling Power” 
we have “Varnish Talks.”” which 
goes to painters, and “The Co- 
opt-or,” which goes not only to 
our own salesmen, but also to the 
traveling salesmen of our jobbers 
and distributors. These sales- 
men, of which there are several 
hundred, are dealers’ clerks in 
the broad sense—that is. they are 
selling for the large dealer, but 
their customers are other dealers. 

On the cover of “The Co-opt- 
or” we say, “Issued occasionally 
bv the Advertising Department 





of Pratt & Lambert. Inc. to 
maintain close co-operation and 
teamwork between the P. & L. 
selling and advertising forces,” 


This is just what we are trying 
to accomplish. There is no reg 
lar date of issue. It is printe: 
and sert out only when there 


re?’ omething definite to say 
ly the education of tl! 
( nd his superior, the deak 


is onegof the most important fa 
tors an the distribution of a pro 
uct finding a retail outlet. 


—_———+0+- 


SEEKING SALES AND PUBLICI1 








Getting the utmost publicity pow 
out of a small appropriation is one o! 
the small manufacturer’s most vexin 
and if he knew it, most importa:: 
problems. Ao light shed on the que 
en is very likely to be appreciated ! 
him. 

Here is the chance of all who solic 
his business, not only the advertisinz 
egents but the printers and engravers 
and paper makers. Why do not mor: 
of them try to see —_ through the 
manufacturer’s eyes and present their 
propositions so that the manufacture: 
can see them transmuted and _ inco: 
porated into his own selling scheme? 

This is what the Teller-Hurst Engra, 
ing Company, of Syracuse, former 
the H. J.. Ormsbee Engraving Con 
pany, is doing through its house orga: 
Platology. In a brief article on “Th 
Co-operation of Advertising and Sell 
ing of Moderate Sized Plants,” it says 
In part: 

“The majority of moderate sized 
manufacturers do not plan their adver 
tising so it is interpendent with their 
salesmen. In fact, there is little or n« 
co-operation between their advertising 
and selling. 

“The advertising expenditure is used 
chiefly in the issuing of a yearly cata- 
logue. In the true sense, this catalogue 
is not chargeable to advertising but is 
a to selling expense, for the 
large majority of catalogues are noth- 
ing more than illustrated price lists con 
taining absolutely no information why 
two products of a similar kind are 
worth different prices. 

“The catalogue is a necessity to any 
manufacturing plant which has some 
thing to sell, but full selling power can 
not be secured from an annual edition 
It is as absolutely necessary to follow up 
the prospects with different forms of 
advertising matter as it is to have your 
salesman call upon him more than once 
a year. 

In addition to your yearly catalogue, 
some form of advertising matter should 
be sent every month. 

It is far better to consider your ad- 
vertising from the co-operative view of 
assisting your selling force and con 
sider its cost as you would consider the 
salary of your salesman, bearing in 
mind that the best is none too pin | 

+e 





R. R. l’Hommedieu, of San Francisco 
is about to publish a magazine under 
the title of Highways and By-ways, to 
be devoted primarily to good roads in 
California and the Pacific Coast. 
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Ancient History 


But Not So Ancient That It Is 
Not Likely To Happen Again 


HEN the new owner of THE SMART SET went 

y y as advertising manager to the Delineator, the an- 

nual income from advertising totalled $137,000. 

When he left the Delineator to become one of the owners 

of Everybody’s Magazine, the annual income from adver- 
tising in the Delineator exceeded $600,000. 


When the new owner of THE SMART SET became 
one of the owners of Everybody’s Magazine, the advertis- 
ing income was $125,000. When he left, three years and 
one month later, the advertising receipts were about 
$600,000 annually. 


Now the new owner of THE SMART SET finds the 
advertising income of his magazine is only about $25,000 


annually! 
The Question Is— 
Can You Afford to Stay Out? 


Can you afford not to advertise in THE SMART SET 
magazine? Look at the June number. If your advertis- 
ing agents say “‘Yes, let us wait awhile,’’ ask them 
“Why wait?”’ 


THE SMART SET magazine is a Class publication 
with an exceedingly large circulation and the advertising 
rate of $150 per page, at the present time, is very low. 
The magazine has been not only a literary but commercial 
success from the second year of its publication. 


Any information regarding the quality and quantity 
and circulation will be cheerfully furnished to advertisers 
or agents. 


JOHN ADAMS THAYER CORPORATION 








| 
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,| JULY Comrort 


- has to be strongly patriotic, 
]. | for its readers are American 
- citizens of that sturdy class 
a which own substantial homes, 


with Patriotism 
Peculiar to 
Landed Proprietors 


On the farms and in the small towns they look to 
COMFORT for their 4th of July oration, and our sub: 
scribers still keep writing us about our last July 
editorial. They don’t go to Europe, the mountains 
or the seashore, but attend to business earning and 
spending money at home all summer long; and that 


1 Comfort Ads 
Pay so Big 
All Summer 


There’s no dull season for COMFORT 
or its advertisers. June COMFORT is 
loaded withads. Order early for July. 


July forms close June 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


Wew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 


me Rate $3.00 a Line 
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SANE TALK ON “THE BEST 
AD OF THE MONTH” 
PROMINENT ADVERTISING MANAGER 
THINKS THE TEST OF OPINION NOT 
SO GOOD AS A LOOK AT THE LEDG- 
ERS SIX MONTHS HENCE — BUT 
WILL BUY POROSKNIT AS SOON AS 
“CHALMERS WEATHER” COMES 





By Philip W. Lennen, 
Advertising Manager, The Royal Tailors, 
chicago. 

[Eprtortat Note.—This contribution 
to PrinTERs’ INxk’s symposium of “The 
Best Ad of the Month” was _ received 
too late to include in last week’s issue, 
but it’s too good to miss, so it is given 
here.] 

Every now and then an adver- 
tisement bobs up that is univer- 
sally frowned upon by all the ad- 
vertising Hoyles—and yet that 
strikes its way clear and clean 
into the hearts and minds of a 
nation. 

On the other hand, the reverse 
result has been known to happen 
to copy considered unimpeachable 
by these selfsame oracles, Any 
attempt, therefore, by any one man 
to pick out the best advertisement 
in the April magazines is very apt 
to smack of an_ old-fashioned 
guessing contest. 

So in submitting my choice of 
the “one best advertising bet” of 
the month—the Porosknit double 
spread from the Saturday Even- 
ing Post of April 29—I caution 
the Porosknit people not to plunge 
too deeply on the strength of this 
sweeping opinion. Mayhap, this 
choice of mine, so far as proving 
any real money-drawing power in 
the chosen ad, is worth not a 
tinker’s malediction. 

Some of the advertisements 
that have been technically the 
cleverest have been financially the 
most disastrous. And there is 
nothing so remarkable about this 
when you stop to consider the 
thousands of Beethoven-like musi- 
cal compositions that gather dust 
and oblivion on garret shelves, 
while a simple strain of synco- 
pated melody is bought and 
hummed by millions; when you 


think of myriads of painters, with 
faultless technique, who never rise 
above the illustrating of quick 
lunch menus—while a 


careless 
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dauber, with the human touch, en- 
thralls the brains of multitudes. 

There is no set way to reach 
and cajole the human mind—with 
all due respect to those estimable 
“reason-why” twins, Messrs. Ken- 
nedy and Hopkins—and no set 
standard to determine, in advance, 
the kind of material that will do 
it~with every consideration for 
our “art” and “atmosphere” advo- 
cates, Messrs. Calkins and Holden. 

Any advertising man who has 
angled behind a mail-order desk 
for ideas and words and phrases 
capable of going forth direct to 
the consumer and returning with 
real spendable money—knows that 
the winners come only through 
continual testing, reshaping and 
experimenting—and often through 
the least valued pieces of copy. 
The only honest answer to the 
question, “Is this untried ad a 
good ad?” is Ingersoll’s answer to 
the question of immortality—‘I do 
not know.” 

One reason why it is particu- 
larly hard to say what is good ad- 
vertising and what is not, 1s, that 
in the very assuming of the role 
of critic, the judge usually places 
himself out of the perspective of 
the average reader. In the criti- 
cal attitude he gets away from 
the view-point of the man for 
whom the ad was written. With 
a mind full of advertising prefer- 
ences and prejudices, it is almost 
impossible to tell how the ad 
would have impressed him if he 
had come upon it casually in the 
attitude of a possible buyer—with 
a real personal or business need 
for the article advertised. 

very sure way to dim your 
appreciation of a great scenic ef- 
fect, is to view it for the first 
time behind. the curtain where the 
ropes and pulleys and shifts that 
make it are all in plain sight. 
That is why one copy man’s opin- 
ion of another copy man’s work 
is rarely accurate; he is too close 
to the smell of the paint and the 
canvas and the composing ingre- 
dients in the given work, to be 
able to get the effect “from the 
front.” 

I do not know that the Poros- 
knit ad is the best ad of the 
month—neither does any one 
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Keeping Ahead of the 
Advertising Copy 





NOME publishers find it difficult in 
\,J these days of strong, forceful adver- 
tising display, to make the editorial 
pages equal in interest to the advertising 
section. In 


HAMPTON’S 


the real American, thoughtful and re- 
ceptive, always looking for the best, has 
found one magazine where no effort or 
money is spared to give him the best of 
‘fiction and the most searching views of 
ithe big problems of the day. 




















Here is interest valuable to advertisers. 


Hampton’ s Magazine 
New York 
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else—or will any one else, unless 
all April advertisers are willing 
to exchange ledger confidences 
some six months from now. I do 
not even know that it is a pulling 
advertisement in a national sense. 
1 call it the best from my own 
view-point, because it “pulled” me, 
personally, more than any other 
ad I recall from April. 

I have simply named the ad- 
vertisement that, of all I remem- 
ber from April, impressed me, 
personally, the deepest; painted 
on my mind the most enduring 
and favor-win- 
ning picture of 
the article ad- 
vertised; and ; 
left me with an | 
appetite for 
goods that 
I am going to 
appease—just 
as soon as we 
get that kind of 
Spring weather 
that the Chal- 
mers people 
promised us in 
their balmy 
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its “reason why” strength, cr its 
possibilities for good strong “sh 
me” copy. 

I believe an advertisement can 
have, not only an idea in its i!Jus- 
tration, and a thorough s¢ ‘ling 
canvass in its copy—but thet it 
can be arranged with such ° -po- 
graphical taste that it will © irry 
to the fullest, the “quality” im- 


pression our Eastern impres ion 
istic advertisers preach so tiuch 
about. 

In other 
“reason why,” 


words, I believe ‘hat 


good strong p to- 





magazine copy 
of two months 
ago. 

Just what one particular fea- 
ture in the ad more than any 
ather, made it a mind-moving ad 
with me, I do not know. From a 
copy man’s standpoint I like the 
ad because it is well-balanced 
copy. 

I do not agree with our many 
advertising extremists that an ad- 
vertisement must be all “reason 
why,” or all pictorial, or all im- 
pressionistic. I believe it can be 
all three at one and the same 
time, and equally strong in each 
element. 

I believe an advertisement can 
be packed with human interest— 
with a live pictorial presentation 
of some human situation, some 
scene of action, that brings out 
the article advertised just as well 
as would a plain illustration of it, 
and that in addition drives home 
a selling point. I believe in the 
“picture with a plot in it.” 

I believe that an advertisement 
can be pictorially strong in this 
way without in any way lessening 


* SWIMMIN’ 


HOLE TEST FOR UNDERWEAR 


rial interest, dominating yet dig- 
nified typography, and the “qual- 
ity atmosphere” can all be rolled 
into one advertisement. And, per- 
sonally, I would rather financially 
back that kind of copy—balanced 
copy—than any other kind. 

But these are only personal 
prejudices—idle, speculative theo- 
ries—and are not negotiable, di- 
rectly, at any bank, 

————+o+—____ 
THE “PRINTERS’ INK” CUP 


President S. C. Dobbs, of the As 
sociated Advertising Clubs of America, 
has appointed the following committee 
in the matter of awarding the Printers’ 
INK cup: 

George B. Gallup, Boston. Mass., first 
vice-president of the Pilgrim Publicity 


Association. 
Aldred, Providence, 


Frederick W. 
I., president of the "Town Criers’ 
Mass., ad- 


R. 
Club. 
W. M. Fairbanks, Lowell, 
vertising manager of J. C, Ayer & Co. 
The Printers’ INK cup is at present 
held by the Des Moines Ad Club. Full 
particulars in regard to the cup and 
the conditions of the competition wil! 
be published in Printers’ INK as soon 
as announced by the committee, 
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Sell to Seattle 


and the entire Northwest 








The possibilities of this market are practically 
unlimited. Seattle and the Pacific Northwest consti 
tute today the fastest growing market in the world. 

Create a demand for your goods in this territory 
now—and that demand will grow faster than in 
any other section of the country. The 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


will introduce your goods to this immense market. 
The Times covers Seattle and the entire North- 
west. In this immense field it is in a class by itself. 

Business carried shows what advertisers think 
of the Northwest as a market and of the Times 
as the right medium to reach that market. 

Average circulation for 1910—64,741 daily, and 
84,203 Sunday. 

Detailed information of any kind concerning the 
Times and the Northwestern market furnished upon 


request. 








TIMES PRINTING CO., Seattle, Wash. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Sole Foreign Representatives 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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GETTING READY TO GREE1 
“ON TO BOSTON” MOVE- 
MENT 
OUTLINE OF PLANS FOR THE A, A, (¢ 

A, CONVENTION IN AUGUST AS 
PREPARED BY THE PILGRIM PUB 
LICITY ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 
RAISING THE NECESSARY FUNDS 


The big opening gun of the 
skirmish before the seventh an- 
nual convention of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, to 
be held in Boston August 1-4, was 
fired at the meeting on May 8 of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
of Boston, which is to play the 
part of host to its brother clubs 
on the great occasion. 

Advertising men generally are 
now beginning to appreciate that 
this will be the biggest and most 
important gathering of advertis- 
ing men ever held on the: face of 
the earth. All other advertising 
conventions have really been prep- 
arations for it. The association is 
larger than ever before. It com- 
prises most of the advertising 
clubs of the country, and these, as 
a whole, the most progressive and 
influential, 

The scale on which the conven- 
tion plans have been mapped out 
and the thoroughness with which 
they are being carried out are in- 
dicative of the new spirit abroad. 
The men in charge are putting 
into the ante-convention work the 
same kind of thought and energy 
that they would put into their own 
individual advertising campaigns, 
only a great deal more of it, be- 
cause they are working for an 
idea and a common cause. 

The convention, in short, is to 
“advertise advertising” in a con- 
scious, concerted effort such as 
has never before been done. 

And now the point has been 
reached where the success of the 
plans has got to be guaranteed. 
This is, of course, a matter of co- 
operation and finance. It was to 
insure the support of both these 
factors that the meeting on the 
8th instant was held. Over 200 
members gathered to hear the 
plans outlined and to cement their 
interest by a formal pledge of 
support. 





The officers of the association 
left nothing to chance when it 
came to get an attendance at this 
important meeting. Every mem 
ber was put on the follow-up for 
four cards of notification, large 
sized and umque, ‘The first was 
sent twelve days ahead, and the 
others followed at intervals of 
three days. They did the busi 
ness. The association never held 
a more enthusiastic meeting. 
Practically every city in New 
England was represented and ad- 
dresses were made by President 
George W. Coleman, ex-Governor 
Curtis Guild, Mayor Fitzgerald 
and General Charles H. Taylor, 
publisher of the Boston Globe. 

President Coleman, in his talk, 
said that the committees in charge 
of the convention number about 
175 men, divided into 26 sub- 
committees. He said the attend- 
ance at the last convention. in 
Omaha was 700, but at least 1.500 
and probably more than 2,000 ad- 
vertising men had already signi- 
fied their intention of coming to 
Boston next August. 

W. D. Wilmot, of Fall River, 
was presented a certificate for his 
work in booming Fall River di- 
rectly and New England indirect- 
ly. It was the first testimonial of 
that character ever awarded. 

IE-x-Governor Guild said he was 
particularly interested in the work 
of advertising men, for that is his 
profession. “The moral uplifting 
of the United States, in all its 
municipalities,’ he continued, 
“may be ascribed to publicity 
without overstating the facts. 
Publicity accomplishes remark- 
able things by letting light into 
dark places and sweeping away 
cobwebs of error and false tradi- 
tion.” 

General Charles H. Taylor, also 
a member, said that the conven- 
tion would further spread 
throughout the country the knowl- 
edge of New England’s advan- 
tages as a summer resort. “The 
summer vacation business brings 
to New England $60,000,000 annu- 
ally. We want to make it $150,- 
000,000,” he said. 

Mayor Fitzgerald paid a tribute 
to the worth of the Pilgrim Pub- 
licity Association, and its achieve- 
ments for New England, but he 
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A TRIBUTE 


TO 


THE TRIBUNE 








**’The New York Tribune is 
a greater and better paper in 
1911 than it was in any previous 
period. 


**The Tribune was one of 
the latest of the great dailies to 
reduce its price to one cent. 
‘The sudden drop from three 
cents to one cent was sensa- 
tional and experimental. The 
fact that it resulted in a phe- 
nomenal increase in the circu- 
lation of the paper, as well as 
in its advertising patronage, 
justified the radical step. 

—Leshe’s Weekly, April 13, 1911. 
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severely criticised the railroads. 
“We have second-class roads,” he 
said, “in the most beautiful part 
of the United States.” 

Richard H. Waldo, of Good 
Housekeeping, the last speaker, 
spoke briefly of the convention. 

Jt was announced that the finan- 
cial committee of the association 
plans to raise $25,000 for the con- 
vention. 

The Pilgrim Association will it- 
self contribute $5,000 toward the 
expense of the convention, and 
$15,000 or more has been assured 
from other sources. 

Publishers, agents, advertising 
managers, writers, designers, 
printers and engravers from every 
large city in the country and Can- 
ada, as well as from several Euro- 
pean cities, will attend. 

Among the speakers, excluding 
those from the national associa- 
tion, are President Taft, Gover- 
nor Wilson of New Jersey, Gov- 
ernor Hadley of Missouri, John 
Barrett and Rabbi Charles 
Fleischer. President Coleman will 
call the convention to order in 
Faneuil Hall August 1, and his ad- 
dress of welcome will be followed 
by those of Mayor Fitzgerald for 
the city, Governor Foss for the 
state and Governor Bass of New 
Hampshire for New England. 
President S. C. Dobbs of the na- 
tional association and other dele- 
gates will respond. 

A dozen or more of the larg- 
est halls in the city will be used 
for the daily general and depart- 
mental sessions, and among the 
subjects for discussion are “The 
Ethics of Advertising,” ‘““Newspa- 
pers and Their Advertisers,” “The 
Relations Between Advertisement 
and Civic Advancement,” “Hu- 
man Nature,” “Export Trade,” 
“Public Morals,” “Daily Bread,” 
“Public Opinion,” “Historic Rep- 
utations” and “Popular Credu- 
lity.” 

There will also be department- 
al sessions with studies of inter- 
est to national advertisers, gen- 
eral agents, printers, engravers, 
street car and billboard advertis- 
ers, retail store proprietors, ad- 
vertising managers, city and state 
publicity promoters and publish- 
ers and managers of newspapers 
and periodicals. 
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Specially appointed members of 
the Pilgrim association will board 
incoming trains with the delegates 
at least 100 miles from Boston to 
welcome them to the city. 

Among the features arranged 
by the committee on entertain- 
ment is a visit to President Taft 
in Beverly, who will receive the 
delegates in his summer home 
and make a short speech. ‘The 
party, with 300 automobiles in 
line, will make the trip to Beverly 
via Cambridge, Revere boulevard, 
Lynn, Salem and Marblehead. 

In addition to this there will be 
an afternoon sail in Boston har- 
bor with supper on the boat; a 
New England clambake at the 
Point of Pines, which will be fol- 
lowed by a visit to Revere Beach, 
where there will be a display of 
fireworks and concerts. 

Other events on the programme 
are lawn parties at private resi- 
dences, lunches by local newspa- 
per and magazine publishers, vis- 
its to some of the large manufac- 
turing plants in Greater Boston 
and yachting and canoeing parties. 

The wives of the chairmen of 
committees have formed an. aux- 
iliary and will entertain the 
women who attend the conven- 


tion. 
—_+o>—__—_—_ 


AD NOT A PART OF CONTRACT 


That an advertisement is not neces- 
sarily a part of a contract has been de- 
termined in_a suit of Asbestolith Man- 
ufacturing Company vs. Howland, just 
determined in the New York Supreme 
Court, as reported in 120, New York 
Supplement 93. 

The action was brought to recover 
the agreed price for laying asbestolith 
floors in certain rooms of a residence. 

An advertisement sent to the owner 
by the plaintiff some months before the 
contract was entered into was rejected 
as evidence. The Court ruled that it 
could not reasonably be supposed to 
have been within the contemplation of 
the parties that all the statements con- 
tained in this advertising matter should 
be incorporated as terms and conditions 
of the final agreement. If there had 
been an offer, it said, to show the repe- 
tition in the subsequent negotiations of 
any particular representation contained 
in the advertisement, it might have been 
different. 

The Court, at the same time, reversed 
a finding for the plaintiff, holding the 
evidence insufficient to show substantial 
performance. 

— ooo 

Fenton P. Kelsey addressed the Ad- 
vertisers’ Club of the University of 
Wisconsin recently, in Madison, on 
“From Newspaper to Advertising.” 
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Instruct your mail clerk 
to watch for this— 


In its issue of May 20, the BROOKLYN EAGLE 


will contain several sections devoted to the 


Industries of Brooklyn 


that are of vital import to any man responsible 
for the trade development of a national advertiser. 


Unless you are a resident of this home section 
of Greater New York you will be astounded at 
the tremendous volume and wide scope of its 
manufactures as exhibited by the Home Paper 


of Brooklyn. 


Here is a section of a city greater in popula- 
lation than any entire city in the country except 
Chicago, with industrial plants running to capac- 
ity and its people buying proportionately. 

Brooklyn contains over 4600 groceries, 800 
druggists, 350 jewelers, 250 haberdashers, and 
other lines in the same ratio. 


The borough is honeycombed with go separate 
car lines to carry the buyers to these stores. 
Do you realize the possibilities for advertising 


your goods here? Instruct your mail clerk to 
make sure that you get the May 20 issue of 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle 








GETTING A GRIP ON NEW 
YORKERS 
HOW JOHN DAVID CRACKED THE 


HARD NUT OF LAUNCHING A NEW 
STYLE IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING—“EDITED BY BEAUNASH” A 
BOLD DEPARTURE 





By Alfred Stephen Bryan. 
(“Beaunash’ ) 

New Yorkers are the most 
cynical and finical readers of ad- 
vertising in the country. Their 
attention and allegiance are as 
wavering as the temper of a pet 
Pomeranian. They want to be 
amused, rather than enthused, 
and every day must bring its sep- 
arate thrill ot the interest cools. 
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echoes of one of the three named. 

John David is in the retail 
clothing and furnishing business 
at Broadway and Thirty-Second 
Street. His present place is an 
outgrowth of a small furnishing 
shop started in 1903. The estab- 
lishment is  capitally situated, 
being in the traffic heart of New 
York, @Bposite the Hudson Tubes 
Station and a block from the new 
Pennsylvania Terminal. The 
Broadway surface cars and the 
Sixth Avenue surface and ele- 
vated trains pass the door. Mr. 
David is the distributor of Stein- 
Bloch Clothes, the prestige ‘of 
which spans half a century, as 
well as the ocean. 

For a year Mr. David had ad- 


Even the day-in, day-out adver- vertised aggressively, but it 
tiser in the metropolis finds it seemed to him that his “copy’ 
hard to hold his audi- was not “hitting New 
ence, and must goad Yorkers where they 
himself to — spurts | Advertisemant_ ¥ ee He er a 
to regain the rovers. oO aunch an advertising 
Advertising in New J HN DAVID style distinctly his own 
York is wholly a mat- | Edited by without clinging to the 


Pictures | 


ter of “copy.” 
do not appeal. 


coattails of Rogers- 
Peet, Saks or Wana- 














The New Yorker is 
a headline reader. He 
wants “the quick of it. 
He is easily bored. 
What would impress 
mightily the man in the 
inland town, doesn’t 
impress him at all. He 
likes cleverness that 
isn’t overdone and hu- 
mor that isn’t too ‘slap- 


ENCIL STRIPES are 
written‘on the first leaf 
of Fashion's Book. They 
oscillate from a hair's to an 
inch breadth. Extremely 
new immensely “chic.” 
They drape with the smack 
of the ‘‘crack"’ tailor 
Made by Stein-Bloch 
Suits 428 
Ae Homes os receny 
re ont ne aaah 
the delec sable brogue of the “‘linle 
Green Isle." Hall. silk Hined-— 
wonderfully wear-withstanding 
Made by Stein-Bloch 
Coat and Trousers 
$25 ond $30 


Bilbsant ‘“blarers’’ forthecourts, 


sticky.” The profes- | Sesbeindiimnsing apap 
4 wit! jue sky and green he! 
sional funny man makes ° Cae Calg 
NG awn, ONG A i ieee er ae 
writer “who utters plat- | shing ,nauracnk. Sot-ecing. 
itudes in stained-glass | the rab-o" the-tub siciiiie 
attitudes” might better | One Dollar 
| Bsn Sik Socks—we said pure, 
reserve that sort of 7. omaand pune, 


thing for a class of di- 
vinity students than for 
the New Yorker. 

In wearing apparel 
and kindred advertising 
in New York there had 
been only three well- 
defined styles—Rogers, 


Peet & Co.’s, Saks & (Stem BuocuSmarr(Cornes 
Co.’s and Wanamaker’s. | | Broadway et 324 Streat 
Virtually all th oher ——___i: 
styles either had no | ; 
we woty of the “Sl a ax 
name or were just WITH AUTHORITY 


peed for a quarter of a year. Might 
eell for {1 —do sell, tbe pair, for 

Men's 50 Cente 

Women's 75 Cente 


- Vag | 
> 





J°HN DAVID 





maker, the first two of 
whom are’ his near-by 
competitors. 

Mr. David had been 
used to topping his 
announcements. “Ad- 
vertisement of John 
David,” with the idea 
that the frank labeling 
of an = advertjsement 
as an sdoatieeiet 
bred greater confidence 
and forbade any sug- 
gestion of gaining the 
reader’s attention by a 
subterfuge. 

“Beaunash” writes 
the column “What the 
Man Will Wear” in the 
Strauss theatrical pro- 
grammes, These fashion 
articles are recognized 
as authoritative and are 


widely read by New 
Yorkers. It occurred 
to Mr. David that by 


enlisting the services of 

3eaunash” as “editor” 
of the advertising he 
would accomplish two 
things—give it the 
stamp of fashion au- 
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-Strathimure 
Harchonent 


Which is the better reason for using 
Strathmore Parchment for your 
business stationery? Because you 
know itis the quality paper-or 
because your correspondents 
recognize it as such? ts 


he Strathmore Qirchment 
Test Book 


contains paper of various weights 
and finishes for testing and comparison 
Ask your Printer for it, or write us 


se 


Mittineague, Mass, U.S.A 
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thority and obtain a crisp chron- 
icle of style, instead of the usual 
dry-as-dust advertising with noth- 
ing but a price-lure, 

Thus, the new advertisements 
prepared by Sherman & Bryan, 
Inc., and headed “Advertisement 
of John David, Edited by Beau- 
nash” appeared and caused a stir. 
The “editing” of advertising was 
totally new—‘“Beaunash” was a 
name immediately recognized as 
associated with correct dress. 

Mr. David’s advertisements 
were written in a manner aimed 
expressly and directly at New 
Yorkers and nobody else. They 
were full of crackle and touch- 
and-go. while studiously avoiding 
the “silly awss” pose of snobbish- 
ness, that may go in provincial 
Tuscaloosa or Kickapoo, but not 
in cosmopolitan New York. 

Even the typography of the 
David advertisements was 
thoughtfully calculated to be dif- 
ferent. Arthur G. Montagne, 
with the Robert L. Stillson Com- 
pany, was entrusted with the task 
of clothing the advertising in 
characterful dress, that would 
make it stand out from the gen- 
erality of newspaper set-ups. 

The opening advertisement oc- 
cupied fourteen inches, single col- 
umn, followed by two nine-inch 
spaces. The regular advertise- 
ment now running is six inches, 
single column. 

This advertising has been cred- 
ited with doing the seemingly im- 
possible—sounding a new note in 
the retail advertising of men’s 
wear. Mr. David has introduced 
another notable departure by es- 
tablishing a Bureau of Fashion 
Information, which is_ placed 
free of fee at the service of both 
customers and non-customers. 
They may see him or write to him 
about any problem of dress, such 
as the correct clothes and acces- 
sories to wear at a wedding, to 
proper things to take on a trans- 
atlantic trip or for a week-end 
party and the like. 

Inquirers are met and inquiries 
are answered almost every day, 
thus interlocking perfectly with 
the spirit and purpose of the ad- 
vertising in the New York news- 
papers. 


HOW SHARPER THAN 


PENT’S TOOTH 


A SER- 


Teaching advertising to beginners is 
not all beer and skittles. George H. 
Powell recently declined to accept as a 
pupil a would-be ad writer in Okla 
homa, recommending a common-school 
education instead. Mr. Powell looked 
forward to receiving an appreciative 
letter of thanks for his disinterested 
advice. It came as fast as the mails 
would bring it: 

Hopart, OKLA 
May 10, 
PowELt, 


1911. 
Mr. Georce H. 
New York 
Dear Srr. 

received your letter today. you say 
. am to Old fashioned. I have my 
Opinion of you. I thought you was a 
big Headed Smart Elic the first time 
you wrote. now I know. you are. 
[ done some of the best Show Card 
Writing that has ever bin done in 
Hobart. also have done Designing for 
300k Covers. I showed this adv. to 
some of the smartest Business Men in 
Hobart. they thought I was_ better 
than the one in the Magazine. it dont 
take a College Education to be a artist. 
I dont have enything to do with Smart 
elicks. 

yours, 


—_—__ +0 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE 


While Bangor, Me., was still smolder- 
ing as a result of the recent terrible 
fire, the people were eagerly scanning 
the newspapers for details, hoping for 
traces of lost friends and property. 
Every hour’s delay meant much to the 
public, and the newspapers of Boston 
vied with each other to be first to sup- 
ply the news. The Boston Post rose 
to the occasion and, it is claimed, suc- 
ceeded in reaching Bangor four hours 
ahead of the other papers. A_ special 
train, manned by members of the circu- 
lation department, reporters, photogra- 
phers and messengers, was dispatched 
right through the center of Maine as 
far as Bangor. And on board were 
carried 60,000 copies of Monday’s Post 
telling all about the fire. 


ROY B. SIMPSON’S NEW POSITION 


Roy B. Simpson has heen appointed 


advertising manager of the Roberts, 
Tohnson & Rand Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, one of the largest shoe manufac: 
turing concerns in the world. He has 
been for some years advertising man- 
ager of the Santo Vacuum Cleaner and 
has had a wide experience both as a 
sales and an advertising manager. Mr. 
Simpson assumes his new duties June 1. 
+o 


William H. Rankin, vice-president of 
the Mahin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, addressed the Y. M. C. "A. Ad 
Club of that city, May 3, on the oppor- 
tunities for young men in the different 
branches of advertising activity, par- 
ticularly for those who acquire the abil- 
ity to sell space. 
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BANK USES BASEBALL BOOK 


The use of a baseball data book to 
advertise its institution is probably one 
of the most radical schemes ever under- 
taken by a banking house. It is being 
done with great success by the Guar- 
dian Savings and Trust Company, of 
Cleveland. It tried it last year for the 
first time and distributed the entire is- 
sue of 17,000 in short order. The per- 
sonal calls and mail requests were very 
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large. This year the success has been 
repeated. 

The book is a 64-page vest-pocket 
book, called ‘‘The Fan: His Book.” The 
advertisements of the company are on 
the back and inside covers. The slogan 
of institution, ‘The Guardian 
Way,” is better known to the public 
than its official name, and the baseball 
book offers an opportunity *to extend 
and deepen this appeal. A large per- 
centage of increase in new business is 
attributed to the book. 











Folding Paper Cap 


A new, 
Colors 


attractive adv. at a low cost. 
Red, White and Blue—large 
’eak. Fit any head. Now is the time 
to use them—Summer Fairs, Conven- 
tions, July 4th, etc. With adv. printed, 
1!'4c each in quantities. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES CO. 
416 South Winchester Ave., Chicago. 


Samples and valuable suggestions to 
advertisers (only) without obligation. 
We make over 100 advertising novelties. 
Wood Fife “%c each, ask for sample. 











New York Addressing and Mailing Dispatch 


FAC-SIMILE TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS REPRODUCED 


Addressing of Envelopes, Wrappers, Postal Cards, Etc. Folding, En- 
closing and Malling. Envelopes Addressed and Filled in by Typewriter 


Compilers of Original Mailing Lists of Automobile Owners 
Delivery of Circulars, Catalogs, Pamphlets, Price Lists, Calendars, 


Samples, Packages, Etc., addressed or unaddressed, in 
Greater New York. Telephone, 4046 Beekman 


Dispatch Bidg., 43 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 





1847 ROGERS 


Ati 


e 6 Kt “al 
"1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ clas 


tees the heaviest triple plate. | 
ME 
Catalogue “P"' 
shows all designs 
j MERIDEN BRITANWIA CO. 
j (International Silver Co., Successor) 
Merioen, Conn 

NEWYORK CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO 
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SHOULD ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES ADVERTISE? 

A CASE OF THE COBBLER AND HIS 
SHOES —AS A  BY-PRODUCT OF 
THEIR INSIDE KNOWLEDGE ON 
MEDIUMS THAT PULL IT IS SUG- 
GESTED THAT THEY MIGHT PROF- 
ITABLY ADVERTISE THEMSELVES— 
COMPARATIVELY FEW AGENCIES 
APPRECIATE THEIR OPPORTUNITIES 








By S. C. Lambert. 

It is a byword that the cobbler 
has not time to mend his shoes, 
the tailor to make himself a suit 
of clothes, or the sisesitian to 
guard his health. We find, also, 
that the advertising agencies, with 
few exceptions, do not advertise. 

That an agency should adver- 
tise may seem humorous; to take 
their own medicine, as it were, 
but it is essential. An agency 
controls a certain amount of busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, it is always 
ready to increase this, and en- 
deavors by means of its solicitors 
to gain new accounts. These so- 
licitors have no line of samples to 
show, but are usually armed with 
an introduction. They more fre- 
quently come with some excellent 
idea, which they are convinced 
can bring business for this con- 
cern, if it is put into printers’ ink. 
The agency assists its “salesman” 
by means of its prestige. the ac- 
counts it handles, and its stand- 
ing, but usually not by an adver- 
tising campaign. The modest vio- 
let in business is the advertising 
agency, and perhaps it has a rea- 
son for “blushing unseen.” 

An agency presumably knows 
the best mediums for proposi- 
tions. It knows how to spend 
money judiciously. It should 
know what publication will bring 
the most returns for a woman’s 
article, a boy’s toy, a farm inple- 
ment, but do they know what pub- 
lication will bring them returns? 
It seems not—that is, not many 
of them. 

An agency that advertises main- 
tains its belief in the worth of ad- 
vertising. It must feel that ad- 
vertising can aid its organization 
in obtaining new business. Some 
agencies have devoted themselves 
to special classes of business, 
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such as schools, automobiles, food 
products, etc. Why not tell the 
public so? 

It is surely not against profes- 
sional ethics. Is it unreasonable 
for a business man to think? | 
see few advertising people adver 
tising. What can be the cause’ 
Is it that they don’t know so much 
as they profess? I'll do my own 
advertising, if any, and learn my- 
self, 

Mr. Cobbler is undoubtedly 
making himself a pair of shoes or 
half-soling his old ones, for the 
cold winter is at hand. Mr. 
Agency, take heed; “do as you 
would be done by’ —and abso- 
lutely convince the world at large 
of your special service, your good 
faith, and firm belief, in your pro 
fession, 

ee 


SPOKANE AD CLUB ENTERPRISE 


The Flying Squadron of Spokane 
Ad Men that galloped into San Fran- 
cisco last year ard galloped out again 
with the 1911 Convention of the Pa- 
cific Coast Ad Men's Associa 
tion, are putting the same zeal into 
their preparations for , the big event, 
dated for June “12%,” 14 and 15, 

The club is now loc: ee in the new 
Old National Bank Building. It has 
120 members. D. A. Holland, now 
with the Security Trust Company, of 
Spokane, and prominent as a security 
authority, is one of the new members, 
and recently spoke on “Bond Advertis- 
ing. At nearly every meeting some 
special branch of publicity, dealing with 
a particular line of business, is dis 
cussed, and to this meeting nearly every 
man in town identified with such an in 
terest, is invited. The practical value 
of the meetings is admitted by all who 
attend them. 

—+o-—____ 

The third annual convention of the 
Central Division of the Associated Ad 
verlising Clubs of America will be held 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., June 15 and 
16. Addresses are expected from Ed- 
ward Hurton of the Hollenbeck Press, 
Indianapolis, on “Typography”; L. A. 
Clement, of New York, president of 
the National Association of Piano Deal 
ers of America, on “lhe Value of an 
Advertising Campaign from the Deal 
er’s Standpoint’’; Byron A. Bolt, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Sales Manufac- 
turers’ Association, on “Advertising 
and Salesmanship,” and others. The 
Grand Rapids Advertisers’ Club will be 
the hosts. 


The Huntington, Ind., Morning Times 
announces its sale to M. H. Ormsby, of 
Bluffton, who, a few months ago pur- 
chased the Huntington News-Democrat. 
Mr. Ormsby is proprietor of the Bluff- 
ton Banner. 
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It Pays 


The keen advertising men who have 
charge of publicity in Philadelphia’s great 
department stores don’t spend money 
thoughtlessly. Results alone count in se- 
lecting the advertising mediums which 
they use. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH regu- 
larly carries the advertising of SIX of Phil- 
adelphia’s greatest department stores be- 
cause it PAYS THE ADVERTISER, 

This advertising PAYS because it is 
read every week-day evening in 100,000 of 
the best homes in Philadelphia. 


The woman is the great buying power 
—it’s this HOME CIRCULATION that 
PAYS every advertiser in 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH 


of Philadelphia 


The buyer of space in THE EVENING 
TELEGRAPH purchases a KNOWN 
QUANTITY as to circulation. Send for 
fac simile of the official audit of circulation 
books for the year 1910 by the Association 
of American Advertisers. 

THE EVENING TELEGRAPH will 
carry your message into the rich Philadel- 
phia field at least possible cost. Minimum 
rate, 14c per agate line. Sworn daily 
net paid average circulation during April, 


111,477 copies. J. F. KELLY, 


Advertising Manager. 


——aa 
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‘Let us to 
see mot how many 
things we can make, 
but rather how few 
things, and ow 
good,” 


Hy 





strive 


@ Therefore, be it known 
that my shop is not, or 
never will be, so big 
as to grow beyond my 
personal control. 

@ Clothes-making to me 
is my vocation and 
my avocation. And if 
there’s a better way of 
doing good work than 
by loving the work, I 
don’t know of it. 

@ My prices commence 


at $45.00. 


Have you seen my new 
showing of ‘‘ Donegals,’’ 
the ideal lounge suit? 


vroom- 
W tailor 


leven Gifiy five 
roe dwar 


at 27th Street 


| GETTING 
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DOWN TO THE 
ADVERTISING ROOT 
ABOUT THE POWER OF 

ANALYSIS IN FIXING THE ADVER- 

TISABLE QUALITIES OF A PRODUCT 

—EXTRACT FROM ADDRESS BEFORE 

THE BUSINESS SCIENCE CLUB, VIC- 

TORIA, B, C. 

By J. H, Ulmann, 
Sales Manager, British America Paint 
Company, Victoria, C 

In planning a campaign, one of 
the vital essentials which so many 
of us overlook is “The Power of 
Analysis.” But instead of analyz- 
each fact, circumstance and 
detail that might influence results, 
we frequently rush in with big 
displays, without being fully pre- 
pared for emergencies; yes, very 
often we go into the work with- 
out knowing what will be the ulti- 
mate cost. It is the men who look 
down into things and test every- 
thing carefully, who make search- 
ing comparisons, who give atten- 
tion to the minutest details, that 
achieve success in advertising. 

When Truman De Weese ac- 
cepted the position of advertising 
director for the Shredded Wheat 
Company, he made a careful and 


thorough examination of the 
plant, carefully investigating the 
product to be advertised. He 


found that the greater part of the 
nutritive qualities of Shredded 
Wheat is due to the process by 
which the shredding is done. 

After thinking the matter over 
for several days, weighing the 
different ideas, analyzing the dif- 
ferent selling points, Truman De 
Weese remarked: ‘Well, gentle- 
men, it would appear to me it’s all 
in the shreds.” 

There is the power of analysis 

-getting down to the bedrock 
facts of the matter in a simple 
way. And who is not familiar 
with this motto? We see it on 
every billboard, street car, news- 
paper—everywhere we look: “It’s 
all in the shreds.” 

That is the point in advertising, 
getting down to the root of the 
matter. It is thinkers we need to- 
day—men who think, and analyze 
carefully what they think, the men 
who use their brains, and who 
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have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and, in spite of convention- 
alities, dare to think for them- 
selves, and, in this sense, be orig- 
inal. 

The power of influencing men’s 
minds will play a large part in ad- 
vertising in the future. Adver- 
tising copy will not be improved 
so much by the development of 
technicalities, or the art of writ- 
ing, as by finding out how men’s 
minds are influenced. 

dee Pei taps. 


WOULD GIVE THE DEALER HIS 
PROFITS 





“The one big mistake that the na- 
tional advertiser makes to-day is in 
cutting the profits of the dealer and 
relying on the demands created by the 
advertising,” said Martin, di- 
rector of sales and publicity for the 
Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, 
at the Advertisers’ Club, of Milwaukee, 
May 3. 

“These big advertisers depend on 
their national advertising cgmpaigns to 
sell the goods, and they do not con- 
sider the .retai] dealer. Conditions are 
changing, however, and the long-headed 
advertiser is giving the retail dealer a 
good margin of the profit.” 

Mr. Martin spoke on “How to Secure 
the Co-operation of the Retail Dealer 
in Connection with a National Adver- 
tising Campaign. 

See 


SALT LAKE DOINGS 





The achievements of the Salt Lake 
Ad Club were recently enjoyed in re- 
view at a recent meeting of the club. 
T. F. Thomas, president, presided, and 
secretary John D. Giles spoke of “What 
the Ad Club Has Done, Is Doing and 
Hopes to Do.” Vice-President Ben 
Davis described what the club is doing 
from a merchant’s point of view. Other 
speakers were W. E. King, Roscoe M. 
Breeden, Carl R. Williams, William 
Spielberg, John Q. Critchlow, A. B. 
Kastenson and others. The club is is- 
suing a bulletin. 

—_——~+oo 


The advertising department of Suc- 
cessful Farming 1s now represented in 
the East by A. H. Billingslea, with of- 
fices at 1 Madison avenue, New York. 
The Boston office, at 24 Milk street, 
under the direction of Carl P. Mellows, 
is being continued as a branch of the 
New York office. Mr. Billingslea has 
been for many years identified with 
advertising in the West, and has been 
en active member of the Agate Club of 


Chicago. 
—_ ——+oe——__— 
Frank G. Smith, late manager of the 
Waukegan, Ill, Daily Gazette, havine 


sold his interest in that paper. has pur- 
chased the Dearborn Publicity Com 
pany, ‘in the Boyce Building, Nort’ 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Macaulay says that 
the Puritans stopped 
bear-baiting, not be- 
cause it gave pain to 
the bears, but because 
It gave pleasure to 


the spectators. 


Many advertisers fail to 
sell goods to the farmer, 
not because the farm paper 
fails to sell goods to the 
farmer, but because the 
farm paper fails to sell 
space to the advertisers. 

It is our fault if we do 
not convince you that the 
farmer buys the things 
you sell and that Farmand 
Fireside can sell them to 
him—our fault and your 
misfortune. 


FARM“FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Springfield, Ohio 


New York Chicago 
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New England’s Pre-eminence 


INK 


in 


Manufacturing 


A list of articles manufactured 


in these 


New England 


cittes 


would embrace almost “every- 
thing under the sun.” 

Yet with all this Wide Diversi- 
fication of industries 


Each City 
Leads the World 


in one or more lines of manufacture. 


NEW HAVEN leads the 
world in the manufacture of 
Repeating Fire Arms. 
—NEW HAVEN, CT., 
REGISTER. 
WATERBURY leads the 
world in the manufacture of 
Brass Goods. 
—WATERBURY, CT., 
REPUBLICAN. 


MERIDEN leads the world 

in the manufacture of 

Silverware. 

—MERIDEN, CT., 
RECORD. 


SPRINGFIELD leads the 
world in the manufacture of 
Motor Cycles. 
—SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
UNION. 
LYNN leads the world in 
the manufacture of 
Ladies’ Shoes. 


—LYNN, MASS., ITEM. 


WORCESTER leads’ the 
world in the manufacture of 
Corsets and Steel Wire. 
—WORCESTER, MASS., 
GAZETTE 


SALEM, within a_ few 
miles, is largest factory of 
Shoe Machinery. 

—SALEM, MASS., NEWS. 


NEW BEDFORD leads the 
world in the manufacture of 
Mercerized Cotton Goods. 


NEW BEDFORD Stgrdord 
BURLINGTON leads the 


world in the manufacture of 

Household Dyes. 

—BURLINGTON, VT., 
FREE PRESS. 


PORTLAND leads the 
world in the manufacture of 
Wire Screens. 
—PORTLAND, ME., 
EXPRESS 


This great Diversification of Industries is New England’s 


insurance to advertisers. 


No unsettlement of any one 


industry can greatly affect the purchasing power of the 
well-paid wage-earners who throng New England’s retail 


stores. 
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INDIVIDUAL SERVICE IN 
BUILDING PUBLIC 
CONFIDENCE 


HOW HONEST AND INTELLIGENT AD- 
VERTISING STABILIZES BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS—CO-OPERATION A 
NEED OF THE TIMES—NEWSPAPER 
AND MAGAZINES NOT IN COMPE- 
TITION—ADDRESS MAY 4 BEFORE 
ROCHESTER (N. Y.) AD CLUB 








_ By Robert Frothingham, 
Atvertiaiag Manager, Everybody's and 
the “Butterick Trio.” 

Since I promised to speak here 
to-night, I’ve been reading files of 
your Rochester papers for several 
weeks. I say deliberately that for 
editorial character and technical 
workmanship, and for general in- 
terest, I don’t know any city of 
twice the size, or three times the 
size, of Rochester, that has their 


equal. 
Naturally I was impressed by 
the mountains of advertising 


which I saw there. But the thing 
that impressed me most was the 
advertising which was missing. 





I hadn’t read many copies before | 


I began to think of local classes 
who were not offering their wares 
or their service to their fellow 
citizens. 

A city of enormous building 
operations, yet no 
were presenting their reasons for 
being employed! None of your 
cement-block makers or your side- 
walk contractors were announc- 
ing their service! [Mr. Frothing- 
ham enumerated a score or more 
lines of business which should be 
represented in local advertising, 
congratulated the local electric 
lighting company on its forceful 
publicity and continued :] 

Why don’t the churches and the 
university here apply that princi- 
ple to themselves? Why doesn’t 
the municipal government take it 
up—and apply it to its various de- 
partments? Then you would see 
the familiar talk advertisements 
of the Board of Education ex- 
plaining school matters to you. 
You would see the frank conver- 
sations in display type from the 
Fire Department and the Police 
Department and the Street Clean- 
ing Department, each explaining 


contractors | 
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Diversified Industries 


All employing high-grade skilled labor, 
paid far above the average wages, in 


New Haven, Ct. 


Repeating Fire Arms, 
(Largest in the World!) 
Ammunition. 

Carriage Hardware. 
Rubber Goods. 

Saddlery Hardware. 
Chucks, Dies and Stamps. 
Tools. 

Cutlery. 

Fishing Tackle. 

Corsets. 

3icycles. 

Carriages, 

Brass Goods. 

Clocks. 

Pianos. 

And numerous othe.s. 


The Register 


New Haven’s Best Paper! 
Largest and Best Circulation! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 





Feister-Owen 
Press 
Philadelphia 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
FOR PRINTING 


Almanacs 
Booklets 
Catalogs 
Circulars 


Milwaukee 





Large Editions 


PROCESS COLOR WORK 
AND LITHOGRAPHY 








Inquire about our Distribution 
and Sampling Service 

















CO-OPERATION 


in producing effective advertising 
is the service we offer you. 

We produce embossed adver- 
tising signs of quality at low cost- 
signs designed and made especially 
for your line of goods. 

We also make an attractive line 
of paper Art Lamps, Art Lanterns 
and Art Shades, possessing excep- 
tional advertising value. 

Send us some of your advertising 
literature and let us submit sketches 
and samples with prices. 

No order too small--no run too 
large. Drop us a line today. 






(+ 
S Giocasiee 





** Advertising Specialties 
that Signify Existence.” 
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The Lincoln 
Daily Star 


AGAIN SUCCEEDS 
IN SMASHING 
ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 


In April, 1911, Local Advertis- 
ing in the STAR showed an in- 
crease of 38% per cent over 
April, 1910. 

Our nearest competitor in April, 

1911, showed an increase of not 

quite 10 per cent over April, 

1910. 

This Wonderful Increase Is Due 
to But One Thing Alone— 
RESULTS 

The Lincoln Daily Star has 

a larger circulation in Lincoln 

than any other newspaper. The 

Lincoln Daily Star has the larg- 

est circulation in Nebraska of 

any Nebraska newspaper pub- 
lished outside of Omaha. 

H. M. Ford, Western Represen 
tative, 1408 People’s Gas 
3uilding, Chicago. 

MacQuoid & Tilden, Eastern 
Representatives, Rm. 903 
Brunswick Bldg., New York 
City. 
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to a vitally interested public what 
they are trying to do for the city 
and how the citizens can co-oper- 
ate to make their departmental 
work more effective. That kind 
of advertising will surely come in 
our American cities, gentlemen— 
why not first in Rochester ? 

I took your Directory of Manu- 
facturers, published by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and got a Roch- 
ester advertising agent to mark 
for me the names of all who ad- 
vertised here at home. 

Out of a list of 1,800 names, 
classified in 379 separate lines of 
manufacturing, some seeking a 
general market and some seeking 
a local market, my agency friend 
couldn’t check thirty whose names 
he had ever seen in a Rochester 
paper. He couldn’t mark twenty 
who could be called consistent ad- 
vertisers to their own neighbors. 
There’s certainly something for 
the Rochester Advertising Club to 
do hereabouts. 

The brilliant conspicuousness of 
Rochester in the advertising pages 
of the magazines is only a speck 
compared with the publicity which 
Rochester products ought to be 
making, not only in the magazines, 
but chiefly right here in your own 
papers. And when you come to 
go over that Chamber of Com- 
merce catalogue yourselves, you'll 
say that in comparison with what 
it might be right now, Rochester 
publicity. big as it is, is only a 
baby yet. 

When such _ well-thought-out, 
we'l-prepared advertisements as 
the few I have been describing, 
stand out like bright spots in your 
newspapers, what show have these 
advertisers who fool themselves 
with manifestly cheap, uncorvinc- 
ing copy, alongside of these bril- 
liant ones? 

Every advertisement in a paper 
is in competition with every other 
advertisement for catching the 
public’s racing attention. | Not 
only do advertisements compete 
with each other—they compete 
most of all, with the editor him- 
self. It’s a question of what's 
going to be read and what skipped 
in that paper, 

To compete with the other ad- 
vertisements which are notably 
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brilliant, to compete with the edi- 
torial stuff itself for which the 
paper is bought, what chance has 
the shortsighted advertiser who 
foolishly tries to economize in the 
wrong place by writing his own 
copy when he hasn’t been trained 
for that work? 

His business isn’t big enough to 
warrant his hiring a special ad- 
vertising writer like the depart- 
ment store. He refuses to pay the 
small fee of a good copy writer 
in One of the local advertising 
agencies to prepare his copy for 
him. When he can, he hangs on 
to the suggestions and occasional 
help of the overworked advertis- 
ing staff of the newspaper, which 
tries always to be helpful, but 
doesn’t pretend to be adequate for 
hundreds of separate and differ- 
ing businesses. And then, because 
his newspaper advertising doesn’t 
bring him bigger results, he gets 
“cold feet,” cuts his space and 
lessens his insertions or stops alto- 
gether. 

There is the tragedy of much 
of the local advertising. Yet here 
in this city are plenty of bright 
men, of expert training, whose 
sole business is to save advertis- 
ing copy from dullness and to 
make it sell goods. 

Let me say in all friendliness, it 
seems to me from what I have ob- 
served as to a good deal of the 
sad copy to be seen in the Roch- 
ester newspapers, that there is a 
call for the papers and the agen- 
cies to get close together with 
some of the advertisers for the 
mutual advantage of all three 
parties. 

The real mission of an advertis- 
ing club like this is to help all 
men to look at advertising in the 
large—not just at the end of their 
noses; to get men away from nar- 
row and primitive notions of it, 
and to define, illustrate and ex- 
- the big, permanent principles 

it. 

Thus, the real spur that makes 
all business men advertise is to 
make more money for themselves. 
More money for the advertiser is 
what makes advertising go. Well, 
that’s what makes all business go. 
Advertising must be regarded as 
a general investment in the solid- 
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Famous Industries! 


Their products go to all quarters 
of the Globe; their employees re- 
ceive high wages! 


Worcester, Mass. 


Steel Wire Mills. 
(Largest in the World!) 
Royal Worcester Corsets. 
Envelopes. 

Skates. 

Looms. 

Card Clothing. 

Mowing Machines. 
Textile Machinery. 
Razor Strops. 

Carpets. 

Organ Reeds. 
Valentines, 


Evening Gazette 


Worcester’s Largest Evening Circulation! 


The “Home” Paper and the Fa- 
vorite paper of Worcester’s Mer- 
chants! 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


18,000 PEOPLE, 


90% of en are white, live in Bristol, 
Va.-Tenn. This is an unusually large 
AAS of white inhabitants for a 
outhern town, but it is typical of the 
general attractiveness of Bristol, so- 
cially, educationally, commercially’ and 
in municipal conditions. 

Bristol has a splendid system of pub- 
lic schools, churches of all denomina- 
tions, telephone connections, hotels, 
prosperous banks, street car ’and sub- 
urban railroad systems, macadam roads, 
and many and varied industrial plants. 

And the people of Bristol and the 
surrounding section are consequently 
by temperament and environment the 
best possible prospects for high-class 
advertisers. 

There are three good papers pub- 
lished in Bristol, The News and The 
Herald-Courier, daily, semi-weekly and 
Sunday, with a combined circulation of 
9,700 copies per day, that reach prac- 
tically every home within a radius of 
75 miles. 

No other newspaper in the country 
covers as large a territory so exclu- 
sively as do Bristol’s three papers 
cover this territory. 

Send for a booklet of facts about 
Bristol and the papers that have helped 
to make it a good field for advertisers. 
THE BRISTOL PUBLISHING CORP. 

Frank ~ Manager 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 
re Bote 
New York—Payne & Young—Chicago 
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ity of your business and the good 
will of the public. [very progres- 
sive Rochester advertiser not only 
helps himself, but he contributes 
to the whole body of Roches- 
ter’s industrial and commercial 
strength, which is equally vital to 
his success. 

Rochester advertising hangs to- 
gether just as national advertising 
hangs together. All good adver- 
tising has one great common cause 

the creation of public confidence. 
It is up to you to contribute to- 
wards public confidence in the 
quality of your work and your 
goods. Every boost to this pub- 
lic confidence reaches a long way 
beyond the booster himself. Pub- 
lic confidence is such an intangi- 
ble, subconscious thing ; it doesn’t 
recognize itself, it isn’t aware of 
itself; it’s an atmosphere; when 
it gets moving it is goodnatured 
and spreads itself around. 

By the same token, bad ad- 
vertising is always a check to this 
general public confidence. False 
claims, exaggerations, mis-state- 
ments or just ordinary senseless 
screams of noise, while they may 
catch the silly fools who are al- 
ways with us, nevertheless react 
with unquestioned damage. They 
make people say, ‘Oh, that’s only 
advertising.” 

It was a minister’s son, you 
know, who asked his father, when 
the dominie solemnly told him a 
fact, “Dad, is that true or is it 
only preaching?” Preaching and 
advertising are of a kin, as they 
both try to convince public opin- 
ion. Every wild preacher, care- 
less of his facts, hurts by just so 
much the general confidence in 
the public. 

Misleading, lying advertise- 
ments simply put off the day when 
the advertiser will realize the 
maximum results from his pub- 
licity. Such _ advertisements 
wouldn’t get any returns at all if 
it wasn’t for the moral support of 
the mass of honest advertising 
that surrounds them. But their 
bad smell goes beyond themselves 
and taints the whole page on 
which they stand. 

A way ought to be found 
whereby these carrion feeders 
can be blacklisted or shamed off 
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the fair page by the men who 
have at heart the true principle 
that the aim of advertising is the 
creation of public confidence. 

ITere, you and I are on abso- 
lutely common ground. National 
advertising is my vocation, my 
pre-occupation, my daily conver- 
sation. But if to-night I have 
talked entirely of local advertis- 
ing it is not merely because that 
is the only natural publicity for 
most of you; it is also because 
national advertising and local ad- 
vertising are kith and kin. There 
is plenty enough to go around 
The magazines and the news- 
papers don’t have to fight one an- 
other for business. Their prime 
functions will everlastingly be 
separate—while they work to- 
gether for the same end. But the 
magazine and the newspaper have 
a perfectly mutual interest in the 
making of good advertising, in 
the exclusion of unclean “copy” 
from their columns, in the rejec- 
tion and exposure of all fakes, 
and in upholding a_ standard 
which inspires confidence, not 
suspicion. 

Advertising is good only when 
it builds public faith, when it es- 
tablishes solid confidence. It is 
imperfect enough yet, but it is as- 
suredly purifying itself. Each 
year brings it nearer to that ideal 
of genuineness. Because adver- 
tising means the marshaling of 
public opinion in loyal support to 
our side, it has simply got to be 
the science of truth and the art of 
truth-telling. 


<4 


NOT THE ONLY PERIODICAL 
FULL OF JUNK 





J. H. Hartzert Company, 
Advertising Agents. 
PHILADELPHIA, May 4, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are looking for information which 
will put us in touch with one or more 
periodicals devoted very largely to junk 
for the iron and steel interests—the 
kind of publication that we could use 
to popularize a blasting gelatin in break- 
ing up heavy iron castings. 

J. H. Hartzerrt Company. 


The Waste Trade Journal, 136 
Liberty street, New York, is de- 
voted to junk. 
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ANOTHER BILL TO TAX ADVER- 
TISING 


Another evidence of the growing de- 
sire on the part of legislators to make 
advertising carry some of the burdens of 
government is had in the bill introduced 
by Senator Harte in the New York 
Senate to impose a special tax on signs 
in railroad and street cars, news-stands, 
soda fountains, and billboards on rail- 
road property, as well as slot machines. 

Senator Harte is Chairman of the 
Senate committee on taxation and re- 


trenchment. In his quest for new 
sources of revenue he has provided in 
his bill an annual license on display 


advertising in cars and other vehicles 
on the public highway as follows: 

In cities of the first-class containing 
more than 1,000,000 inhabitants, $150 
annually per car. In other cities of 
the first-class, $100 per car; in second- 
class cities, $80; in third-class cities, 
$60; in all other places, $50. 

On the privilege of maintaining 
stands on railroad property for the sale 
of books, newspapers and other articles, 
a license fee of $50, $40, $30, $25 and 
$20 respectively, according to the size 
of the community, is proposed. 

Billboards on railroad property would 
be taxed at the rate of fifty cents an- 
nually per square foot. 

On slot machines this annual tax is 
proposed: In cities of the first-class 
with more than 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
$10 per machine. In other first-class 
cities, $8, in second-class cities $7, third- 
class cities $5, and in other places $4 
per machine. 

———_+e>—____ 

The Town Criers’ Club, of St. Paul, 
Minn., held its fourth annual “St. 
Paul Products” dinner on April 26. 
Every item on the menu was of local 
production or packing, and the menu 
was a long one. The speakers were 
Governor A. O. Eberhart, who said that 
a greater Minnesota means a greater 
St. Paul; C. L. Kluckholm, who spoke 
on the Association of Commerce; Mayor 
Herbert P. Keller, on “All for St. 
eh . Ames, ‘‘Most Important 
Home Product,” and J. J. Jackson, “Ex- 
pansion of Our Markets.” 





A novel use of publicity for the pur- 
pose of securing the good-will of deal- 
ers is being utilized by the Federal 
Sugar yen | Company, which is send- 
ing out barrels and shipping containers 
labeled with this statement: “The tariff 
on sugar is of advantage to the sugar 
trust and its allies only. With free 
raw sugar, this sugar would cost you 
about 2 cents per pound less. We 
urge your company to insist on removal 
of tariff on sugar.” 





In 1910 the Quaker Oats Company 
experienced the second best year in its 
history. Net profits before depreciation 
were 8.8 per cent smaller than in 1909, 
which was the record year. The com- 
pany explains the loss of business in 
the steadily declining market during 
the past year on manufactured prod- 
ucts, scattered all over the world, which 
it was obliged to carry, as well as on 
grain supplies for the mills. 
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Some Industries 


with distributing headquarters and fac- 
tories located in 


Portland 
. . 
Maine’s Largest City! 
Wire Screens. 
(Largest in the World!) 
Paper Mills. 
Silk Mills. 
Lumber Mills. 
Marine Specialties. 
Canning Factories. 
» Confectionery. 
Matches. 
Furniture. 
Leather Goods, 
Paints and Oils. 
Stoves and Furnaces. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Carriages. 
And many others. 


Evening Express 
Maine’s Largest Daily 
Circulation ! 

JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 


Record-Heral 


Leads in 
Advertising Gains 


During the month of April The 
Chicago Record-Herald gained 
in advertising over April, 1910 


397 Columns 


This is the largest gain shown 
by any Chicago newspaper dur- 
ing the above month 


a CIRCULATION 


rom Jan. 1, 1911, 
to April 30, 1911 


Daily Average, exceeding 
200,000 











Sunday Average, exceeding 
220,000 





Chicago Record-Herald 


New York Office, 710 TIMES BUILDING 
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There are enough 

Tackle the real problems 
Real Problems confronting the 
; advertising fra- 
ternity to absorb the attention of 
all the bright minds in the busi- 
ness, and make it unnecessary to 
spend time splitting hairs. A 
well-known advertising agent— 
you would recognize his name in 
an instant—takes it to heart be- 
cause a competing advertisement 
appears to him to contain points 
similar to the advertisement of his 
client. With the aid of one swal- 
low he conjures up a whole sum- 
mer, and laments: “But the dis- 
gusting thing to me about it is 
that the advertising business is 
such a low and shameless business 
that a large advertiser like that 
would do a thing of that kind.” 


Now the fact is that a committee ‘ 


of hairsplitters armed with com- 
pound microscopes could spend a 
week squinting at every square 
millimeter of those two advertise- 
ments without finding a single 
point of similarity—except that 
both are printed in black ink on 


white paper, advertise similar 
products, and use certain ordinary 
words in common. The criticism 
cannot be taken seriously. People 
have to be granted a certain free- 
dom in using the common words 
of the language—especially the 
good old adjectives that bear the 
burden of descriptive praise. Let 
our thinkers in the advertising 
field leave such hairs unsplit and 
turn their attention to the solu- 
tion of bigger and more funda- 
mental problems. It is as easy to 
think of a mountain as it is to 
think of a flyspeck when you turn 
your mind to it. Get busy and 
move a few mountains and you 
can afford to be magnanimous 
enough to overlook the flyspecks. 





Printers’ INK says: 

The once supposed magic about 
advertising is giving way to the 
common-sense art of thinking 
things out before signing the 
order. 





Commercial One of the mag- 


azine men_ has 
Statusof  vritten a letter 


Moral suggesting that 
Backbone the summary of 
total agate lines of advertising 
carried by the various publica- 
tions, a most important and inter- 
esting feature of Printers’ INK, 
would be more to the point if it 
was limited to straight advertis- 
ing. He writes: 

“I am wondering if these figures 
would not prove of greater value to 
the advertiser if only cash advertising 
be taken into consideration. I notice 
that you exclude the publisher’s own 
copy but it seems to me that trade ad- 
vertising, which constitutes a consider- 
able part of the advertising of certain 
magazines, should be eliminated.” 

The trouble is that it is not al- 
ways possible to put your finger 
on a trade deal in advertising 
with any degree of certainty. 
You may have your suspicions, 
but you can’t prove them definite- 
ly enough to print. The trade 
deal, you know, has never been a 
matter that was intended to be 
proclaimed from the housetops, 
although as a matter of fact such 
things sooner or later come to 
light, and then the reaction is 
more than ample punishment for 
the offenders. But this point does 
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not worry the advertiser or the 
agency very much, because most 
publications that, lay claim to be- 
ing standard would no more make 
a cut-rate trade deal than Uncle 
Sam would sell postage stamps at 
varying prices, and the others are 
cleaning up as fast as they can get 
rid of former entangling alliances. 
No matter how secretly such 
transactions are made there are 
always those who know the facts 
by sheer balance of probabilities, 
and as they have never been of- 
ficially corked up they say what 
they think, and the facts become 
known to both agency and adver- 
tiser before the passing of a fort- 
night. When lists are being made 
up and mediums discussed it usu- 
ally costs a publication a year’s 
contract to have someone in the 
conference say: “But then you 
know they take business on trade 
deals and all that sort of thing.” 
And that settles it. So it comes 
to pass that one trade deal be- 
gets the necessity for more trade 
deals. While those who have 
enough moral backbone to resist 
the wiles of the trade deal adver- 
tiser go on to glory. 

As with other abuses in the ad- 
vertising business, the remedy 
lies with the individual publisher. 
You cannot blame the advertiser 
for trying to buy space as low as 
any one else, nor can you blame 
him for offering “trade” in lieu 
of cash if he has information that 
the publisher has a weakness for 
that sort of dealing. The adver- 
tising agent and the advertising 
manager hold their jobs only by 
securing for their clients every 
concession allowed any one. The 
way for the publisher to get rid 
of trade deals is never to admit 
any skeleton to his closet. 

Trade deals may help to swell a 
magazine’s showing in the Print- 
ERS’ INK summary but it is a ficti- 
tious prosperity, and costs the pub- 
lisher dearly in the end. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

When you hear of a concern 
that is knocked by its competitors 
you will find it safe to send for its 
catalogue before you buy—just to 
learn why it is getting the busi- 
ness. 


Getting Old Not least among 
the ways to in- 


Customers : : 
crease business is 


Back to “kiss and 
make it up” with old-time cus- 
tomers who have broken away - 
because of some slight misunder- 
standing. An editor of a promi- 
nent newspaper recently admitted 
to a friend that he hadn’t been in- 
side a certain store for four years 
because he had once been offended 
in a dispute with a salesman over 
a pair of shoes. The matter was 
reported to the merchant, who 
immediately sent the man a check 
for the full amount in question, 
and a letter which called forth 
a hearty response and a renewal 
of patronage. This set the mer- 
chant to thinking, and he checked 
up his old-time customers that 
had left, got after each one of 
them, and found it possible to re- 
new relations with nearly half of 
them by clearing up some slight 
misunderstanding that had given 
them offense. The principle in- 
volved suggests a wide applica- 
tion. Where there were once 
sound reasons for satisfactory 
business relations between two 
houses it is likely there still are 
good grounds for renewal. It 
may sometimes be necessary to 
“go more than halfway,” but even 
lovers have amply demonstrated 
that it pays to conquer pride for 
the sake of peaceful associations. 








PRINTERS’ INK Says: 

A good way to find out who is 
the real leader in any industry is 
to make a list of the concerns 
everybody ‘else considers “second 
best” —that’s him. 








Competition is 

The Rivalry not what it used 

of Service to be, and it is 

growing less so 

every day. Experience, and per- 
haps an increase in ethical percep- 
tion, has made a strong impression 
on the leaders in every line of 
business to the effect that the 
“live-and-let-live” policy is the 
only one that really pays—hence 
the only one that will endure. In 
a recent address on the suggestive 
subject of “The Get Together 
Times,” George W. Perkins, 
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former business partner of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, repudiated the 
maxim that “competition is the 
life of trade,” and said: 

“I do not think that Adam Smith 


would have put the emp-asis on the 


theory that competition is the life of 
trade if he had foreseen the inventions 
which we have witnessed and which 
have made changes in business neces- 
sary. The kind of competition which 
he referred to was ox-team competition, 
by which one man could not do another 
man much harm. But things have 
changed. Competition is nothing short 
of war now. It means the success of 
one and the failure of all the others. 
At its best it is an uncertain force. 

“TIT blame competition with all the hor- 
rors of our factory system. These fac- 
tories were once manned by man labor, 
and that has been supplanted by child 
labor because of competition. Our 
Government itself encourages competi- 
tion, and 80 per cent of our troubles 
arise because of that fact. I realize all 
that is good in competition, but its 
good effects do not warrant its further 
existence. The solution lies in Federal 
supervision of corporations, which tends 
toward the eradication of competition, 
and hence ultimate monopoly.” 


In speaking broadly of competi- 
tion it is obvious that the word is 
here used to designate what is 
known as “price competition.” No 
one would claim that any real 
harm can come from trying to 
make a product better and better 
according to accepted standards 
of usefulness. The rewards of in- 
genuity are what make ingenuity 
worth while, Price-cutting is a 
sort of open confession that one 
hasn’t the brains and the ingenu- 
ity to compete on the basis of 
comparative merit. Most of the 
real progress in the fields of man- 
ufacturing, selling, advertising and 
publishing has been in those lines 
where a mutual understanding has 
eliminated price competition and 
put rivalry on the basis of su- 
perior service. 





Getting Next Keeping trade 
to Hidden ay under 
ock and key 

Lore may sometimes 
have ample justification, but in 
many instances it is either bluff 
or small-mindedness. An English 
manufacturer was recently visiting 
America and called on one of the 
leading manufacturers in his line. 
The American invited him to go 
through his factories with him. 
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The Englishman was astonished 
and said: “Why, really, would 
you take me through? I hardly 
hoped for that.” So they went 
through and saw every new kink 
down to the latest detail, and dis- 
cussed policy and nlan as_ they 
went along. It was a revelation 
to the Englishman. He knew 
now that his own plant was _ be- 
hind the times in many important 
things. As he took leave he was 
more grateful than he could say. 
and as if making a confession of 
something he was ashamed of, 
said: “Really, now, that’s more 
than I should have done for you. 
And yet you have so much more 
that is worth keeping secret than 
I have.” 

The American manufacturer 
smiled and said: “A few of us 
still hold that policy of secretive- 
ness, but as a rule we believe that 
a free exchange of ideas is the 
true spirit of the age. Our own 
ideas grow by exchanging them 
with others, and we learn some- 
thing from every visitor.” It is 
certainly hopeful for the progress 
of any industry when the mediae- 
val idea of secret arts gives way 
to the modern idea of consider- 
ing new discoveries the rightful 
property of all. In many lines of 
manufacturing we find conven- 
tions of experts telling each other 
everything they know, and let- 
ting competition rest on the vary- 
ing skill in using that knowledge. 
Whoever refuses to contribute 
his share to the sum total of hu- 
man knowledge sooner or later 
finds that his monopoly of secrets 
is out of date and the world is go- 
ing on without him. Advertising 
clubs are doing much to foster 
the spirit of exchanging real ideas 
and information. but many of the 
older generation of advertisers 
are still clinging to the obsolete 
fetich of “inner circle’ wisdom. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

Conditions change. so rapidly 
that the memory of how it was 
done five or ten years ago is often 
the poorest kind of place to go for 
trustworthy information for pres- 
ent action. Tradition is goo WwW 
for historians. 
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Chapter Two 
To You 





You were introduced to this 
little girl on the fifteenth day of 
April but you gave only a smile 
in passing. She is no shadow. 
She is on the outside of the May 
_ St. Nicholas but the point is— 
| The St. Nicholas is in her heart. 
Some of you are not. Why? 
Do you know any little girl just 
a little nicer and do you like the 
way she says ‘Good Morning” 
to your There are thousands 
and thousands of interesting 
young folks in love with St. 
Nicholas and you should be get- 
ting acquainted with them. Let 
this real magazine give you the 
proper introduction. 





DON M. PARKER 
Advertising Manager 
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The Effective Way 
to Keep Your Name 
Before the Buyers 


Here is a “sales-aid” that 
really will promote sales 
by securing the buyer's 
good will and by serving 
as a constant reminder 
and a suggestion to order 
your goods. 


A SOLID 14kt. 
GOLD DIAMOND 
POINT SAFETY 
CLIP FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


—with your name on 
the holder in any color 
enamel. 

—and our guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction to 
the user. 

From $30 to $100 
per hundred. 

This Sterling silver 
fountain pen, $1.00 
each, as a sample of our 
better quality Pens. 
Just write us what price 
pens you would like to 
test and we will gladly 
send samples. 

Other fountain pens 
with gold-plated nibs 
from 10c. to 25c. each 
in 500 lots for promis- 
cuous distribution. 


Diamond Point Pen 
Company 

86-88 E. Fulton St., New York 

Largest Manufacturers in U. S. 
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ADVERTISING MEN AT ROCHES. 
TER 


Addresses by four men prominent in 
the advertising world made the May 
dinner of the Rochester, N. Ad 
Club memorable to 634 space buyers 
and sellers and representative business 
men gathered on May 4. The speakers 
were Robert Frothingham, advertising 
manager of Everybody’s and “The But- 
terick Trio,” Herbert F. Gunnison, 
business manager of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle; H. S. Wilson, advertising 
manager of the Cosmopolitan, and El- 
bert Hubbard, editor and publisher of 
The Fra and The Philistine. Mr. Gun- 
nison gave a plain talk to young ad- 
—— men, and Mr. Frothingham 
analyzed the local _ situation. Mr. 
Frothingham’s address, in part, is given 
on another page of Printers’ Ink. 

The guests of honor were: Hon. 
H. H. Edgerton, mayor of Rochester; 
William J. Thimble, president Rochester 
Credit Men’s Association; W. P. Good- 
speed, president Buffalo Ad _ Club; 
Charles R. Wiers, The Larkin Com- 
pany, Buffalo; H. H. Charles, Charles 
Advertising Service, New York; Elbert 
Hubbard, II., East Aurora, N. Y.; 
Curtis P. Brady, advertising manager, 
McClure’s; E. M. Alexander, Cosmo- 
politan; Francis Bellamy, Everybody’s; 
James allen, advertising manager, 
“Roycrofters,” and Maxwell Beers, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Mr. Wilson suggested that the club 
should have in its membership every 
teacher of every graded school, so that 
the meaning of advertising may be 
taught in the public schools, so that 
every pupil in the city may become a 
student of advertising. 

“This club should offer a_ prize of 
$25,” he said, “for the best descriptive 
article concerning a Rochester indus- 
try written by a pupil, and the daily 
press of Rochester should be glad to 
publish the article, giving the name and 
address of the writer, and a committee 
of three from this club should name 
the prize winner.” 

One of the striking features of the 
evening was the series of clever parodies 
on popular songs done in honor (or dis- 
honor) of the guests. They were 
printed on the menu and everybody 
sang them. The man responsible for 
these was George Culp, and this is a 


sample: 
Any little Mag. that’s a nice little Mag. 
is the right Magazine for me; 
You can make a grab in a bag for a 
Mag. 
And it suits me to a ‘ 
But the names of three that appeal to 
me 
Start with “E” and “C” and “P” 
Now every little guest will ke sure he 
has guessed 
All the best Magazines for me. 


“oT. 


Albert D. Lasker, secretary and 
treasurer of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, 
has endowed a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to be awarded to a 
member of the graduating class of the 
Ball High School, of Galveston, Tex., 
of which he is an alumnus. 
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SALES END AND ADVERTISING 


“It’s a desirable thing to have the 
sales manager and the advertising man- 
ager working in harmony,” said Charles 
E. Jones, of the advertising staff of the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine at the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association’s last regu- 
lar meeting of the season in New York 
May 11, ‘“‘but according to my observa- 
tion it is something which rarely hap- 
pens, 

“There is a fundamental difference 
in view-point between the two men. 
The sales manager is working for a 
period. He is endeavoring to make a 
record within a given time, and he 
trusts to Providence for the future. 

“The advertising manager, on the 
other hand, is looking not only at the 
present, but at the future, too, and he 
is never willing to sacrifice the big 
future for the small present. 

“The average sales manager utterl 
fails to grasp the principles of the - 
vertising man’s philosophy. The ad- 
vertising man has the broader view, 
must necessarily have, because the other 
seldom has had the time to develop the 
method of inquiry and analysis.” 

President O. C. Harn, who was in 
the chair, said that he did not believe 
that it made much difference what the 
arrangement was in a concern—whether 
the advertising man was ranked by the 
sales manager or whether they were 
on an equal footing, co-ordinated and 
unified under another official. The 
main thing was that they should not 
be independent of each othery but 
should work in harmony. 

“It is hopeless for the advertising 
manager to attempt to get the best re- 
sults out of his advertising without 
the co-operation of the sales manager. 
He has to ‘sell’ the sales manager on 
the plan first, and the sales manager 
has to sell his salesmen. It comes 
down to a question of co-operation, and 
the advertising manager will have to 
see it through. It matters very little 
after all, therefore, what the title may 
be, the condition is fixed.” 

George I. Parker, manager of the 
New York Electrical Show, spoke from 
the point of view of an old circus man 
and one now interested in trade ex- 
positions. Trade expositions, he said, 
were based on the principle of demon- 
Stration. Many things could not be 
taken to a man’s place of business or 
carted around the country. But they 
can be grouped with other interesting 
things of a like character in an expo- 
sition and demonstrated for the people 
who experience shows like to come. 
He believed that demonstration was 
essential to a great many things to 
back up the advertising. 


—_———¢- 6 = 


NINE YEAR RETURNS 





An instance of what happens when 
magazines are made interesting and 
valuable enough to file, is furnished by 
the Expositor and Current Anecdotes, 
to whom the Hectograph Manufactur- 
ing and Duplicating Company recently 
reported an order made from an adver- 
tisement nine years old. 
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Well-dressed Salesmen 
Get the Interview 
Most Readily 


Dress your booklet—your 
representative—in goo 
clothes. Print it on 
CAMEO PAPER, and 
give it the distinction and 
appearance that will arrest 
and please the eye and gain 
a reading. 





CAMEO 
PAPER 


White or Sepia—for Printing 


You will be surprised at 
the increased selling-power 
CAMEO gives illustrations 
of ordinary commercial 
articles. They have much 
of the depth and perspective 
of photo ravures. 
CAMEO enriches illustra- 
tions, deepens half-tones, 
dignifies type. 

end for our sample book 
and see for yourself what a 
wonderful effect this half- 
tone paper, without gloss, 
can give to half-tones such 
as you have been using. 


S. D. WARREN & CO. 


Manufacturers of the best in Staple Lines 
of Coated and Uncoated Book Paper: 


163 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass 
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ADVERTISING VULGARI- 
TIES AS DETERRENT 
TO SALES 
KENYON COX, 
REVOLTED BY 


THE EMINENT ARTIST, 
“HORRIBLE, SHEER 
UGLINESS” OF MUCH PUBLICITY 
OUTSIDE OF MAGAZINES AND 
NEWSPAPERS—ADVERTISING VALUE 
OF BEAUTY 





“The possible advertising value 
of beauty” has led Kenyon Cox, 
one of the foremost artists in 
America, to. say some very inter- 
esting things about art in adver- 
tising—or the lack of it—which 
form a few paragraphs of a long 
newspaper interview by Edward 
Marshall, copyrighted by C. 
Mar, Publishers’ Press. 

“Our advertisements,” says Mr. 
Cox, “particularly those which are 
the net result of millions spent 
outside the printed pages of the 
newspapers and magazines, are 
startling, horrible, sometimes, in 
their sheer ugliness. And if the 
advertisers only knew it they 
would do themselves more benefit 
and sell more of their goods if 
they omitted them entirely or 
erected beautiful and tasteful ad- 
vertisements than they do or sell 
by the display of the truly agoniz- 
ing signs we often see along the 
railroad lines and elsewhere now. 

“In the street cars of New York 
City a little while ago, an adver- 
tising card was shown. This card 
was printed simply with black 
letters on a pure white ground, 
and asked the folk who saw it 
which card in the car they thought 
best. A small reward was offered 
for the best letter written in reply. 

“I don’t know how the contest 
terminated, but if I had cared to 
enter the competition for the prize 
I should have answered 

“Your card is the best. It has 
no violent colors, it has no badly 
drawn pictures, it does not shout 
—it speaks like a gentleman, and 
is heard, because it is in good 
taste. It-is conspicuous in a 
crowd of vulgarities.’” 

“Would such simple refinement 
sell as many goods to the Ameri- 
can public, do you think, as the 
cards which you consider vulgar 
do?” asked the interviewer. 
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Mr. Cox 
od, * I can say this: a 
certain kind of vulgar ‘ad’ was, to 


“l am no salesman,” 
replied, “but 


me, so thoroughly repellent that 
for a long time it deterred me 
irom buying products which, when 
I did try them, | found to be most 
excellent. How many people 
there are like me I don’t know. If 
you stand on the street corner 
long enough, continually shouting 
a given name, you make sure that 
for a time that name will not be 
forgotten. 

“But there is this question: Will 
it not be cursed by those whose 
ears which have been continually 
tortured with it? The hideous 
signs which border on our rail- 
ways have often made me, at least, 
definitely resolve never, under 
any circumstances, to buy the ar- 
ticles they advertise.” 

“Could any signs along the rail- 
ways and upon the buildings be 
made beautiful and attractive to 
the artist’s eye?” 

“No signs could be. And ad- 
vertisers will in time learn that 
they do no good and give them 
up, confining their advertising to 
the mediums best fashioned fdr it 
—the newspapers and magazines. 
They will leave nature’s beauties 
once again revealed to the passing 
traveler, and thus achieve his 
gratitude and help the nation to- 
ward good taste and art develop- 
ment.’ 

“You see a decrease in vulgar- 
ity of advertising now?” 

“Unfortunately, no. But I think 
that while vulgarity of advertising 
is still on the increase, there is 
also an increasing restiveness be- 
neath the cruelties of its infliction, 
and I believe the day will come 
when, if the evil does not cure it- 
self, it will be cured by law, and 
it will be decided that the torture 
of the human eye is just as much 
a nuisance, abatable by law, as it 
ig now agreed the torture of the 
human ear by untimely and dis- 
cordant sounds is. 

“We have our dreadful ugli- 
nesses, but they will cure them- 
selves. Our architectural ugliness 
has, already, started in to do so. 
Architects and patrons are being 
educated to far better things than 
we have known in times gone by.” 
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TO DISCOURAGE “SPECIAL EDI- 
TIONS” 
A way to protect advertisers from 
‘special’ edition’ advertising, _pro- 


gramme and bazaar solicitation and the 
like is suggested in a report just made 
to the Association of National Adver- 
tising Managers by a committee, of 
which J. H. Weddell, of Gage Brothers 
& Co., of Chicago, is chairman. 

The committee has obtained from 
thirty-eight members of the organiza- 
tion written answers to a series of 
questions, all of which answers show 
remarkable uniformity of opinion. 

The “special edition” which the com- 
mittee has in mind, and which the cor- 
respondents condemn is the ‘“‘clap- 
trap, cheaply gotten up edition with 
Washington’s Birthday Number as its 
title, and everything from bridge-build- 
ing to English coronation robes as its 
contents.” 

The sectional additions to newspapers 
got out as publicity for a certain in- 
dustry at a special time when this in- 
dustry is attracting public attention, and 
furnishes news value, the whole care- 
fully edited and arranged, are not con- 
dlemned, but are instead commended. 

To the illegitimate “special edition” 
and for programme and bazaar adver- 
tising, all correspondents unite in de- 
nying any advertising value. 

In considering the ways and means 
of suppressing this form of “graft or 
charity,’”’ the committee considers and 
dismisses propositions to bring about a 
censorship by a committee of the or- 
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or a local committee of a 
board of commerce, and declares in 
favor of a third proposition involving 
more publicity. It says: 

“It is urged that we as members of ° 
the association come to a unanimous 
conclusion upon the ‘special edition’ 
problem, that we issue a pamphlet con- 
taining a full discussion of the subject, 
together with a copy of this report, and 
that this publication be mailed to all 
members, to all national advertisers, to 
publishers of large newspapers; that 
each member receive copies of the 
pamphlet to use as occasion may re- 
quire, to give as full publicity as pos- 
sible to the attitude we have taken. 

“The following outline is advanced: 

“1, Judicious buyers of advertising 
do not believe in the ‘special edition’ 
because: 


ganization 


High rates asked are not justi- 


circulation is doubtful; 
and if as claimed, of doubtful value. 

**(c) Space is less valuable on ac- 
count of large number of business-card 
advertisers. 

“2. Judicious 
do not believe 
because: 

““(a) Special advertising hurts the 
advertising cause in general; possible 
future advertisers find that advertising 
‘doesn’t pay.’ 

“(b) Records show that these edi- 
tions do not give commensurate returns, 

“(c) The prestige of the newspaper 
publishing ‘special editions’ is injured 
in the eyes of local and national adver- 
tisers.” 


“(b) Extra 


sellers of advertising 
in the ‘special edition’ 








Morgen-Jour 


Scores Another Triumph 
In Advertising Gains! 





During April, 1911, 


compared with same month in 1910, 


MORGEN-JOURNAL GAINED 5,880 LINES 


New Yorker and | 

Sunday Revue j{ 
Staats-Zeitung 

NOTE—The 

Staats-Zeitung Anniversary 

make an unfair 


figures do not 


LOST 
LOST 


include 
Edition during 
comparison against that paper. 


28,374 a 
51,300 ” 
the special advertising carried in the 
April, 1910, which if counted would 





Advertisers Know the Reason 





The Morgen-Journal 


Has a circulation greater than the combined circulations of all other GERMAN 
morning newspapers printed in New York. 

Larger circulation than any other German dally newspaper printed in the 
United States; GUARANTEED UNQUALIFIEDLY 





Nothing Succeeds Like Circulation 
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Novel Forms of Auxiliary 
Advertising 











Names and addresses of manufac- 
turers or distributors of articles men- 
tioned under this heading will be 
gladly supplied to PRINTERS’ INK 
readers if correspondence is addressed 
to The Auxiliary Advertising Depart- 
ment, Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 12 
West 31st St., New York. 


The New York Herald, which re- 
cently conducted a $2,000 prize contest 
for a new series of comic pictures has 

iven the exclusive right to a New 

ork concern to manufacture a doll in 
representation of Twee Deedle, the 
principal character in the winning de- 
sign. The doll is made in two grades, 
conforming in every respect to the orig- 
inal and stands some twelve inches high. 
The limbs are flexible. 

For Ss purposes this Twee 
Deedle doll will be particularly service- 
able, especially to publishers featurin 
the character in their papers. The doll 
is also being sold at retail throughout 
the country. 


A serviceable metal funnel can be 
used as an advertising auxiliary by 
manufacturers of food products. The 
funnel is one of a set with a tea- 
strainer, biscuit cutter, spoon-holder 
and egg-separator recently described in 
these columns. 


Small collapsible Japanese wall-pockets 
make useful novelties for distribution 
through dealers. The back and front 
are of the typical Oriental slender 
round sticks held together with strong 
thread and painted with a simple design 
in two colors. The sides are of oil- 
cloth to match. 


The Tropon Works are presenting 
physicians with a very acceptable pre- 
scription pad, printed with the recipi- 
ent’s full name, address, telephone num- 
ber and office hours at the top of each 
sheet. The pad, which can be slipped 
out of its leather case at will, is o 
alternate white and yellow pages, for 
the Emipees of retaining carbon copies 
of all prescriptions written. Its handy 
size permits its use for either desk or 
pocket. The inside cover of the case 
bears merely the two words, Irontropon 
and Maltropon, the names of the com- 
pany’s food-remedies. 


One of a series of stiff-board folders 
sent out by the Yawman & Erbe Manu- 
facturing Company includes in one cor- 
ner a perforated post-card, with both 
sides addressed—one to the sender and 
the other to the addressee. The latter 
serves at the same time as a signature 
and an address, for it shows through a 
cutout on the folder as it is mailed. 
All the prospect does is to tear off the 
card rh drop it in the mail basket— 
it is already signed for him. 
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Card players will be glad to get a 
small leather score card that a few con- 
cerns are sending out. In addition to 
the regulation disks for games and 
tricks, an extra one to indicate trumps 
has been provided showing in miniature 
the characters representing the four 
suits. The card is of leather and car- 
ries the advertiser’s name in one corne, 


A combination paper-weight, pen rack 
and pin tray is to be had in glass, 
standing about two inches high. The 
face, which is set at an incline, is large 
enough to allow the insertion of a 
small calendar from the under side. 


The Autopiano Company made a suc- 
cessful advertising adaptation of an of- 
fice appliance by sending to dealers a 
metal document filing case, of a size 
suitable for bonds, legal papers, etc. 
The company name and address were 
well displayed on each case. 


Aluminum calling cards may not be 
fashionable among the four hundred, 
but they do make excellent advertising 
novelties. Slightly larger than the 
standard size, they give ample space for 
the advertiser’s name and address on 
one side and on the back for a calen- 
dar, baselall schedule, verse, or some 
short phrase. 


Another aluminum specialty is the 
“Handy Kitchen Reminder,” familiar to 
many from the old-fashioned heavy 
board affair to be found in home kitch- 
ens. The ‘“‘reminder”’ is a small sheet 
of metal on which is printed a list of 
some two dozen items, such as bread, 
butter, tea, etc. Opposite each item is 
a small hole. When the_ housewife 
needs eggs, a match stuck in the cor- 
responding hole will bring to her mind 
the article when the grocer calls. The 
advertiser’s name appears over the list. 


Concerns using the latest ‘‘coupon 
clippers” will need to select their mail- 
ing lists carefully to put these novelties 
into the hands of those who will use 
them. The “clipper” is a small car- 
penter’s square in shape and is of alumi- 
num. It is mailed flat, but has in one 
corner two short tabs which may be 
turned upright and made to serve as a 
handle. ethaps some ingenious adver- 
tising man can suggest a plan whereby 
such a clipper as the above can be used 
to produce more inquiries from space 
advertising featuring the coupon. At 
present financial institutions are send- 
ing them out. 


The list of novelties including a base- 


device continues to grow. 
The latest development is a combination 
aluminum matchbox and score card. 
The case works with a spring attach- 
ment, and is best suited for pad matches 
such as are distributed by the large re- 
tail tobacco concerns. The scoring ap- 
paratus is attached on the outside of 
the case, and is operated by the usual 
set of disks showing runs, strikes, in- 
nings, etc. 


hall scorin 
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NOT THE ONLY PUBLISHER 
MAKING AN UNBUSINESSLIKE 
APPEAL FOR ADVERTISING. 


New York, April 14, 1911. 
Editor of PRInTERS’ Ink: 

Publishers have long been noted as 
poor advertisers of their own wares, 
but in my estimation the following 
form letter comes the nearest to the 
zero mark of anything I have ever 
seen: 

Fox anp Hovunp. 
Decatur, Iti, Feb. 11, 1911. 

Gentlemen :— 

We notice that your house is 
advertising extensively in maga- 
zines, and we wish to bring to 
your notice the advertising columns 
of the ‘‘Fox and Hound,” a maga- 
zine of information and story about 
hunting dogs and hunting for those 
who hunt for sport and profit. The 
paper is in its fourth year and has 
a circulation that reaches all over 
the country. We have recently 
added a cover to this magazine and 
have two of the cover pages yet 
for sale. We would like to make 
a contract with your house for one 
of these pages for a year and can 
give you a very reasonable rate. 
We have never went after any ad- 
vertising, but our magazine has 
proved so popular that we have de- 
cided to accept legitimate advertis- 
ing from any line. Our pages are 
standard magazine size and we 
would be pleased to quote you our 
prices, but better yet just fire us in 
your copy and we'll treat you right 
on the price. Our subscription 
lists are constantly increasing and 
while our paper is not large it is 
growing very rapidly, which shows 
the demand for just such a paper 
as we publish. ~——- to hear 
from you _by return mail, I am, 

Eucene LInxweEILer, 
Adv. Mgr., Fox and Hound. 


“Fox and Hound” is an appropriate 
title, as all will admit who ever played 
the children’s game of that name. In 
this case the 


ox has a big start and 
the hounds (the poor advertisers) must 
indeed be keen of scent to follow the 


trail successfully. The fox has almost 
hidden his tracks including his “very 
reasonable rate,’ ‘a subscription list 
constantly increasing,” etc. Here is a 
publisher who “has never went after 
any advertising,’ but at last has de- 
cided to let us all in on his good thing. 
“Fire us in your copy and we'll treat 
you right on the price.” Don’t crowd, 
now! Suppose we send the editor, 
Mr. Fred O'F lying, whose name —— 
on the letter head, a blank check and 
let him fill in the amount we are to 
pay for whatever it is he has to offer 
us. The letter head also says that 
Fox and Hound is “the only paper of 
its kind.” I should hope so, but like 
the Irishman, “I hev me _ doubts.” 
There are others after our money with 
almost as indefinite appeals. 

Yours very truly, 

One of the “hounds,” 

A Back Cover ADVERTISER. 


P.S.—The advertising manager of 
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Fox and Hound signs himself Eugene 
Linxweiler. With Fred O’Flying in 
the editorial chair, what’s the use of 
giving real figures, anyway? 


+or 


The slogan of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Advertising Men’s Club weekly lunch- 
eon, April 12, was “On to Boston.” 
Joe A. Vera made the principal talk of 
the meeting, on “What This Club Ex- 
pects to Get from the Boston Conven- 
tion.” He emphasized the value of 
the advertising the Southwest could se- 
cure by boosting its resources on the 
trip to Boston. An invitation was re- 
ceived from Wichita Falls to assist in 
the organization of an ad club at that 
place, and several members promised to 
make the trip. 


The meeting of the Pilgrim Publicity 
Association on May 8 was the largest 
in its history. It was members’ night, 
no -— being permitted. Three hun- 
dred and fifty Pilgrims were present 
and listened to enthusiastic talks on the 
work being done in preparation for the 
Convention of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of America. A feature of 
the evening was a roll call of the en- 
tire membership, which now numbers 
nearly 500. As the secretary called 
each man’s name, the member arose 
and responded. 


That only a relatively small portion 
of the subscribers of periodicals are 
sufficiently interested in the advertise- 
ments to answer them and to try out 
the products advertised, but that these 
same persons are the real molders of 
public opinion, were points brought out 
by C. L. Benjamin, of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Company in a talk before the Ad- 
yecnaeey Club at Milwaukee the other 
day. 


What is claimed to be the greatest 
single day’s sale of merchandise by a 
local store ever made in Rhode Island, 
and possibly in New. England, was 
made by the Shepard Company, of 
Providence, at its anniversary, on 
April 1. The record was $159,280.83, 
and was produced most largely by an 
advertisement which occupied over ten 
pages in a local paper, and which was 
prepared by Donn V. Smythe, adver- 
tising manager of the store. 


That Europe is far behind the United 
States as far as advertising is con- 
cerned, is the opinion of Caleb E. 
Johnson, president of the B. J. John- 
son Soap Company, and Arthur E. 
Gross, vice-president of the Philip 
Gross Hardware Company, both of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who have returned 
from a three-months’ tour of Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 


The Business Science Club of New 
York has issued a twelve-page club or- 
gan, called the B. S. C. It contains re- 
ports of the monthly meetings and goes 
only to members of the club. Charles 
L. Withrow, corresponding secretary of 
the club, is editor, and Harry D. Rob- 
bins business manager. 
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The Little Schoolmaster’s Classroom 

















Does it pay the agency man to 


give his client his best service, 
eyear in and year out? 

Let the Schoolmaster tell some- 
thing that came to his attention 
last week. 

For eight or ten years a repre- 
sentative of a well-known agency 
has been giving a large Eastern 
advertiser close attention and ex- 
cellent service. He handled the 
account so well that the agency 
did not find it necessary to send 
any other man to the advertiser. 

Recently there was a rumpus in 
the agency. The man in question 
pulled out, and he pulled his big 
account out with him. The agency 
sent a brilliant solicitor—one of 
the firm—to save the account, but 
it was useless. 

“This man has been serving us 
eight or ten years,” said the presi- 
dent of the advertising concern, 
“and he knows our business as 
probably no other agency man 
knows it. In justice to our stock- 
holders I cannot neglect to retain 
his services.” This agency man is 
starting a new agency of his own. 

:. = © 


When the sales agency for a 
well-known hat or shirt is to be 
changed we get some idea of the 
value of advertising. Recently 
one of the Manhattan Shirt 
agencies in a Pennsylvania city 
was to be changed on account of 
a firm’s going out of business. In 
the city in question the Manhat- 
tan people aim to have a leading 
drygoods house, a leading men’s 
clothing store and a first-class 
haberdasher—three agencies—han- 
dle the goods. When the haber- 
dasher agent went out of business, 
instead of the manufacturer hav- 
ing to hunt for another agent, 
there was at once lively bidding 
for the line. As one of the local 
dealers said: “We can sell a 
dozen Manhattans where we could 
sell one shirt of an unknown 
make. The unknown may be prac- 
tically the same shirt, but the cus- 


tomer doesn’t know it; it’s ‘Man- 
hattans for mine’ right along.” 
x x * 


Just a little while ago the pro- 
motion department of a concern 
controlling advertising space 
throughout the larger part of 
America decided to go after a big 
contract from a manufacturer of 
bitters. Did they merely send out 
a brilliant solicitor to draw air 
castles for this manufacturer? 
Not they. Their first step was-to 
get a careful report from each 
city in which they had salesmen, 
showing what the experience of 
all the leading dealers had been 
during the past five years as to 
calls for the bitters. The report 
was a comprehensive affair that 
was worth something. The manu- 
facturer couldn’t get away from it. 

* * * 

A good many years ago the 
writer was private secretary 
to a very successful solicitor 
who did work of this kind. Be- 
fore working on a national ad- 
vertiser for a contract for news- 


~paper advertising, this solicitor 


would often make a personal in- 
vestigation of the conditions in 
the city in which he was plan- 
ning that the newspaper advertis- 
ing would be done. He was often 
able to get the advertiser an agent 
or a_ good-sized introductory 
order, conditional, of course, on 
the carrying out of the local 
newspaper campaign. Such meth- 
ods enabled him to command the 
attention of national advertisers; 
he usually had the inside track on 
other solicitors. 

The foregoing reminds the 
Schoolmaster that at least one 
large newspaper has an organ- 
ized Promotion Bureau, which 
bureau undertakes, after getting 
full information about an adver- 
tiser’s product and plans, to look 
into local conditions, the matter 
of securing one or more local 
sales agents, etc. This is the sort 
of service that will encourage 














ie on 
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the new advertiser to go ahead 
with his plans. When you come 
to think of it, local publishers 
and advertising men are ina posi- 
tion to be of great service to na- 
tional advertisers, for they are 
familiar with conditions that the 
national advertiser cannot well be 
familiar with. “Co- -operation 
brings contracts and copy.’ 


* * * 


Here’s a question for the class: 
Why is it that so many advertis- 
ing men—including both the older 
fellows and the newcomers—seem 
to be at a loss as to how to ad- 
vertise their own service when 
they are looking for new connec- 
tions? It would seem that an ad- 
vertising man, above all others, 
would be resourceful and skillful 
when it comes to marketing his 
own stock in trade, but often he 
seems to be in the boat with the 
steam engineer, the bookkeeper 
and others who profess no knowl- 
edge of “the art of selling 
through publicity.” Printers’ In 
and other mediums are open to 
him; Uncle Sam will deliver 250 
letters to different addresses for 
the small sum of $5; and those 
who make good use of these 
methods seem to have no serious 
difficulty in “connecting.” Maybe 
it is another case of the shoe- 
maker’s wife being poorly shod, 
but it ought not to be that way. 


* * * 


Good advertising must be be- 
lievable. A coffee company has 
lately run a series of advertise- 
ments, suggesting to the reader 
certain tests to prove the steadi- 
ness of his nerves. One test is 
that of holding the hand out- 
stretched without a tremor; an- 
other is to walk a straight line, 
putting one foot directly ahead of 
the other; still another is that of 
drawing straight parallel lines with 
a pencil. The argument is that if 
you cannot do these things, you 
are drinking the wrong kind of 
coffee. The Schoolmaster is of 
the opinion that a great many 
people know that these tests are 
difficult, no matter what coffee 
one drinks or whether it is used 
or not used. All who have stud- 
ied drawing, for example, know 
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53,225 Daily 
57,993 Sunday 
109,457 Semi-Weekly 


The above figures show the net 
average circulation each issue 
for April of 


THE ATLANTA 
JOURNAL 


Atlanta, Ga. 


The South is looming up in the 
sales records of national business 
houses in a way which’ brings 
the silent smile of deep content. 
Your most profitable growth in 
sales will likely be found in the 
South. 

Together let’s look to see what 
the prospects are. 


The Journal covers Dixie 
like the dew. 


















Leven 
Advertising 
Company 


Ben Leven, Pres. 
Majestic Building 
CHICAGO 
Newspaper, magazine 
and outdoor advertising. 
Campaigns planned 
and placed everywhere. 
Complete and effi- 
cient personal 
service— ‘The 
Leven Service.’’ 
Correspondence Invited 











The German Weekly of National 
Circulation 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
i Circulation 141,048. Rate sc 
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that it is very difficult for the un- 
practiced hand to draw straight 
parallel lines. Will those who are 
familiar with these things be im- 
pressed by the argument of the 


coffee company ? 
x * * 


The Eagle Chair advertisement 
shown here appeared as an ex- 
hibit in a recent number of a pub- 
magazine. 


lishers’ The writer 








Knocked Down for Export 


EAGLE CHAIRS are eg FE gy 
They ade for 












ont second, 
staunch 







the manufacture of EAG LE c HAIRS 
THE SOUNDEST wooos 


THE STRONGEST JOINTS 
ALL INTERCHANGEABLE 


’ 
New Wea in chair manufacture 
















ie you oe the meat 






‘ 
WE WANT AGENTS IN 
EVERY FOREIGN cat 
Write for Attract . 


Brazil consisted of 40,000 Rockers and Setters, stock pat- 


A recent shipment of EAGLE CHAIRS to our agents In 









nary rocker—we utle 
Nize 60% of the space 










Ko wale hy SCREWS. ANYONE one SET 
UP IN hig MINUTF: 


EAGLE CHAR 60. wnat 


CHAIRS 


who reproduced it is favoring 
readers with a series of articles 
on effective ad display. This 
specimen is said to be “a well-set 
advertisement in which the five 
fundamental principles have been 
observed.” The Schoolmaster is 
pleased to pass this interesting 
specimen on to his class with 
merely the remark that if he were 
the compositor that set this ad- 
vertisement and he were going to 
show it to the head of a high- 
grade advertising agency’s copy 
department as a piece of well-set 
copy he would certainly take the 
precaution to pad himself thor- 
oughly all around before present- 
ing himself before the copy chief. 
* x + 

I had a good illustration the 
other day of how strongly habit 
enters into advertising. A class 
of customers had been asked re- 
peatedly to have their acquaint- 
ances sign a certain slip. Then a 










They wcre on thetr way to Brazil within one week after receiving the erder. 






VICK SERVICE 


terns, 
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change was made to another form 
of slip that the customer had to 
sign himself and send to his ac- 
quaintances. The directions were 
made as plain as possible, we 
thought, and there was no incen- 
tive for the customer to do other- 
wise than as directed, but habit 
proved strong, and most custom- 
ers took these slips to their ac- 
quaintances as before. This seems 
to be a tip that it is well to ask 
people to do the familiar things. 
No doubt every coupon advertise- 
ment is helped by all previous 





coupon advertisements that a 
reader has clipped. 
ooo. 
GEN. OTIS GUEST OF HONOR 





The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, May 15-17. The guest of 
honor at the banquet will be Gen. Har- 
rison Grey Otis, proprietor of the Los 
Angeles Times. The association num- 
bers upwards of 3,000 members. 


+32 + 


PLENTY OF CURRENT READING 
FOR BAKERS AND CONFEC- 
TIONERS 
Tue ImprovepD APPLIANCE COMPANY 

Brooxtyn, N. Y., May 12, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you do me the great favor to 
inform me which are the leading trade 
journals in the following industries? 

Printing and Publishing. 

Confectionery manufacturing. 

Baking (bread, etc.). 

ImpRoOvED APPLIANCE CoMPANY, 
Joun M. McMIL tn, 
Sales Manager. 





[Eprtor’s Notre.—It would probably 
surprise most of the readers of Print- 
ERS InK to learn that there are so 
many as seventeen trade journals in 
the baking and confectionery field, one 
less than the number of those devoted 
to the printing industry. and the list is 
printed as being on that account of 
some general interest: 

Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Review, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Pacific Coast Ga- 
gette, San Francisco, Cal.; Sweets, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Bakers’ Helper, Chicago, 
Ill.; Bakers’ Journal and Deutsche- 
Amerikanische Backer Zeitung, Chica- 


g0, ri , Camnenes and Baker, Chi- 
cago, Bakers’ Review, New_York; 
eg ‘pan New York; Confec- 


tioners’ and Bakers’ Gazette, New York; 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, New York; 
International Confectioner, New York; 
Retail Baker, New York; Supply World, 
New York; Confectioners’ Review, Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Confectioners’ Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; National Baker, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Canadian Baker and 
Confectioner, Toronto, Canada.] 
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Classified Advertisements 


























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


BOOKS FOR SALE 





a WALLACE sTENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACILINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the 1m- 
print ismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing dune at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CU., 29 Murray St., New York City. 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LBERT FRANK & ©O., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 














ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N_C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Chicago-New York-Pittspurg, fo? 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 
DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


HE circulation ot the New York Worla, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspajer in America by more than 
160,000 copies pér day 


“QUBA OPPORTUNITIES" —the only 

monthly on the Island published in both 
Spamsh and English. Circulates on every sugar- 
estate, tobacco plantation; is read by plante s, 
fruit growers and truckmen, the rich producers 
ind larger consumers of American goods. Sub- 
scription, $1 per annum, 2 years $160. L. Mac- 
lean Beers, Editor, Box 1170, Havana 














ADVERTISERS AND PUBLISHERS’ NEEDS 


We supply statistics, complete informa- 
tion on special topics, old or new photo- 
graphs and illustrations, prints, news- 
clippings, magazine articles, or details 
r-quiring research. Material on any 
subject is available in our files and rec- 
ords coverirg nearly a century and 
added to daily. Write us in detail con- 
cerning your needs and we will quote 
you a fee for the desired service. 


SEARCH - LIGHT INFORMATION LIBRARY 
241 5th Avenue, New _York City 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIFS 


144 Lead Pencils 


Your “Ad ** Stamned in gold, 35 § 
letters E. W. FRENCH CO., 34 











Park Row, N.Y Also 10,000 other 
, "AD" NOVELTIES 


BILLPOSTING 








A FEW copies of Bursodi's ‘Advertisers Cy- 

clopedia of Selling Phrases.’’ Price, if unsold, 
$8.00 each, delivered,C.O.D. Publishers’ Price 
$15.00. Also a fewcopies of Borsodi's trade 
advertisers’ books. ‘Grocery Advertising,” 
“Hardware Advertising,’ “Footwear,”’ “‘Confec- 
tionery,’’ “Men's Wear,"’ “Jewelry,” “Coal,” 
*Tobacconrist,’’ “Furniture,” “Financial.” Pub- 
lishers’ Price $2.00. My price $1.00, net, for single 
copies, cash with order. Discount 10¢ in lots of 
six copies. Snap for store or professional ad 
writers. J. H. Blake, Box 608, Denver, Colorado. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





USINES: letters ever self-respecting, often 

distinctly pertinent, not always dull, 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 401 Sansom Street, 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 


PYSITION open for experienced checker (fe- 
male) in a large advertising agency. Good fu- 
ture, State salary expected. References re- 
quired. Box “T L,” care of Printers’ Ink, 








WYANTED—SOLICITOR, one who can get 
new business in the South. Excellent 
opening for right man. Must know how to write 
ads. Answer, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. ‘S. E. W.,'’ care of Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED a salesman who can produce re- 
sults and would be willing to start on a mod- 
erate drawing account with liberal division of 
profits. State experience and drawing account 
expected. “EXECUTIVE,” care Printers’ Ink. 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD’S 
NEWSPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 


A LIVE MAN 


with initiative and advertising ideas in a growing 
business in Penna. between Phila. and New 
York. Must be able to conduct correspondence 
in a way that will lead to direct sales of valu- 
able goods. Man of mechanical turn of mind 
preferred Good thing for right man. State in 
first letter qualifications and salary expected. 
Address ‘‘N. P. C ,”’ care of Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING MANAGER. 
One with some knowledge 
of electrical work preferred. To 
go to England to look after adver- 
tising and publication work for 
prominent British corporation. Ad- 
dress, stating experience, present 
connection, age, ties and salary 
expected, “G. L. C.,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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ANTED—Managing editor and publisher 

to take entire charge of one of the oldest and 
best weeklies in Western New York. Must be in 
a position to purchase half interest in plant, If 
interested, for further particulars address 
MYERS ADVERTISING AGENCY, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 








LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to ord 
and postpaid, Send for Catalo 
s 


Fenton Label Co.. Phila., Pa. 
LISTS 


MY MAILING LISTS are produc- 
ing wealth for other advertisers and 


they WILL FOR YOU. Warren 
C. Dailey, 1221, Derby, Conn. 


OR MAILING LIS1S, ADDRESSING and 

MAILING, or Multigraph Letters, write us. 
Ask for our “Silent Salesman” No. 47 contain- 
ing over 1800 different classifications, giving the 
number in and cost of each. It’s free. TRADE 
CIRCULAR ADDRESSING CO, 160 West 
Adams St., Chicago. Established 1880. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


OUNG MEN AND WOMEN otf ability who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


XPERIENCED YOUNG MAN (25) brainy, 

ambitious, capable, desires position with 
agency or ad manager. References from 
present employer, ‘‘X. Y. Z.,"’ care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


AMBITIOUS, energetic young man, 34, with 
six years’ selling experience, desires position 
as Ad. writer, solicitor, on established paper, or 
as assistant in agency. Moderate salary. 
“EXPERIENCE,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER requiring Advertising Manager 
can secure expert who has been personally 
in touch with Agencies and largest General Ad- 
vertisers U. S. and Canada past 6 years, Age 
35, 14 years’ experience writing and selling Ad- 
vertising. Address ““RESULTS," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Man of 34, thoroughly familiar 


with printing and branches, some 
advertising experience, capable executive and 
well fitted to handle subordinates, wants posi- 
tion in first-class publicity department. Can 
take complete charge. Vicinity of Boston 
preferred, but not insisted on. Address Box 
666, care of Printers’ Ink. 




















ADVERTISING ABILITY 
FOR SALE 


A young man with excellent education and 
special advertising training will accept po- 
sition in advertising department of areliable 
house. Salary no consideration; opportunity 


to make good desired. Best of references. 
Let me prove my qualifications. Address 
“OPPORTUNITY,” care of Printers’ Ink, 














INK 


DVERTISING LAYOUT MAN 
Experienced printer, age 22, gradu- 

ate advertising hed, especially well quali- 
fied for laying out fine printed matter, seeks 
position after June 15th. Want to con- 
nect with agency or with manufacturer as 
assistant. Clean Habits, Good address, 
salary no object, wants future. Address 


“S.O. B.” care Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING SALESMAN’S 
SERVICES FOR SALE 


Some live, strong publication—daily, weekly or 
monthly—can use my services to its exceeding 
profit. It must be a worthy publication with 
broad minded men back of it. For such a pub 
lication I should prove an able executive or a 
reliable lieutenant. I can plan and write ad- 
vertising of no mean pulling power, and am a 
capable organizer. Age 28. Prepared to locate 
anywhere. At liberty June Ist. “JUNIUS,” 
care of Printers’ Ink 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PRINTING 


ARD & SON, est. 1869, Large Edition 

Printers, Lockport, N. Y., have a special, 
modern equipment for printing large run and 
catalog work at reasonable prices. Foreign 
language work a specialty. Write us about 
your needs. 


Good Printing Is Good Advertising 


Your follow up Booklets and Catalogues 
should make a good impression. We will de- 
sign your work, give you quality printing and 
mail your Booklet. Send us trial order. RAND, 
McNALLY & CO., No. 41 East 22nd Street, 
New York City. 

ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness, Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 














PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$35 000 buys leading morning newspaper 

’ in a western state. Rapidly grow- 

ing community. $15,000 cash necessary. Prop- 
Cc 


osition A, G, . M. PALMER, Newspaper 
Broker, 277 Broadway, New York. 


I AM TIRED 


I am the owner of a half interest in a publish- 
ing business, which I have managed since its 
foundation years ago. I am not fond of the 
managing end of business. I preferto write. If 
I could find the right sort of a man I would sell 
my interest and devote my time to the things I | 
like. Our property consists of a monthly trade 
periodical with over 30,000 paid subscribers, a'so 
a weekly out-of-doors paper with about 6,000 
paid subscribers, also a lot of trade hand-books, 
most of which I have written, which sell well 
The business shows about $7,500 net profit after 
paying adequate salaries. toall, including myself. 
1 think I would accept $356,000 for my interest, 
Refer to Box 739, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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INK a detailed statement showing 
for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser, 


PrInTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by P rinters’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 19:0, 
22,615. best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average Feb.» 
1911, 18,310 dy; 23,194Sun. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun, 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomery newspaper. 


CONNECTICUT 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 
Meriden, Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1910, 7,873. 
New Haven, Hvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Igtu(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c. ; Sunday, 14,763, 5c. 


Morning 
1909, 7,739; 


New London, Day, ev’g. Av.’10, 6,892. 1st 3 mos. 
‘11, 7,049 ; double all other local papers combin'd. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circulation. 
Average for 1910,17,267, Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Hvening Hour. Average circulation 
1910, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 


Examined by A. A. 
Sunday, 7,730. 


Waterbury, 
A, regularly. 


Republican. 
1910, Daily, 7,217; 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, ’10, 13,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,659. E KatzSp.A.A.,N.Y.and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


We He We Ye We We 


Chicago Zxaminer, average 
Iolo, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210.657, net paid. ‘I he Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advernsing 
forced all the three Chicago 
papers to cut their price to 
one cent. 

The Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news 


papers PRINT. 
G@™ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 


ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the tirst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


- Akaitn add 


K yk ek Hh 





Champaign, News. Leading paper in field 
Average year I9Io, 5,1 

Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,651. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143. 

Sterling, Rvening Gasetic, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409, 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,1 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average March, 
1911, 12,618. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 
Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. 
9,404. ‘All paid in advance.” 
Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 
Washington, Ave. Yournal. Onty daily in 
county. 1,913 supscribers. All good people. 


Waterloo, Xvening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
July, ’10-Dec., "10, 7,090. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


Average Iglo, 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Herald. Average i910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yourmal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
10,199. 

Lewiston, Sun. Daily wverage 910, 5,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 

Portland, Hvening ~~. Average for lofo, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. year 1910, 
80,266; Sun., 104,902. No return privilege. 

Baltimore, ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average roto, 82,405. For April, 
1911, 81,887. 

The absolute correctness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 


oUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 


dred dollars to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Avening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—lec. av., 188,643. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising | otals: 1910, 7,922,108 tines 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published, 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’’ ad. Ihey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 


WH W eH 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest April of the 
Boston Post. Circulaticn averages: Daily Post, 
338,602, gain of 31,612 copies per day over 
April, 1910, Sunday Post, 301,868, gain of 40,5629 
copies per Sunday over April, 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,643 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening item. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. ‘10, 17,802 
The “‘Home” paper. Largest ev'g circulation. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm week.y. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, /atriot, Aver. year, 
1910, daily 10,720, Sunday 11,619. 
Greatest circulation. Dayne and 
GUAR Young have been abnel the 
WEED Patriot's foreign representatives 
inthe Eastern and Western nelds, 
with offices in New York at 30W. 
33rd St., and 747-8 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
Agents and advertisers, please note. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Kar mers’ 7 ribune, twice-a-week, 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 28,118. 

Minneapolis. farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 103,250. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
fAelat-ee is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
. Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably 


Minneapolis, Journal, oa | 
and Sunday (@©). In 1910 av- e0| 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655. 
Daily average circulation for 
April, 911, evening only, 
17,896. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for April, 1911, 83,185. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 
goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


lo} o) 





CIRCULATION winneapolis, Tribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

OUAR 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

Average circulation of daily 

TEED Tribune for year ending 

Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 

oh poe circulation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 tor year ending Dec. 31, 1910 


Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. 


Lincoln, 7he Weekly Enterpriser. Only Social- 
ist paperin State, Sworn average, Jan. Ist, 1910 
to Feb. 18th, 1911, 6,826. Reaches the farmers, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, /ost-7elegram. 9,433 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily. 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Avening 7imes. 1c—'07, 20,270; '08, 
21,326 ; 2c—'oo, 19,062; 10, 19,238, 1st quarter, 
"11, 20,128. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Avening Journal. Daily average for 
Iolo, 17,769. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn". Daily 
average for year 1910, 564,558. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn, Ave., ‘Io Sunday, 86,- 
737, daily, 46,284; Anguirer, evening, 32,278, 

Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1908, 94,083; 1909, 94,307, 1910, 94,232. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. Zhe Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


Newburgh, Vaily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1910, 
6,941. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORE CITY 


Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1910, 7,658. 


The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. I910, 6,187. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Schenectady, Star. Average 1910, 12,756. 
Sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 

Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 

(A.M , 6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22.769. Only 

paper in city which has permitted A. A.A 

examination, and made public thereport 
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ties, National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1910, 9,076. 


OHIO 
Cleveland, lain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1910: Daily 87,125; Sunday, 114,044 
For April, 1911, 98,071 daily; Sunday, 126,129 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. by y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & C hicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoman, 
dauy, 35,266; Sunday, 41,225; weekly, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, gee daily. 22,667 avcrage, 
A larger guarantecd ;aid 


April, 1911. 
circulation than all other Erie prams 
combined. E. matz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Ave, Apr. Ig1t, 
42,469, 


Johnstown, dvibune. Average for 
12 mos, 1910, 18,228. Mar., 1911, 
pe — Only evening paper in Johns- 


Philsd aan, Confectioners' Journal, mo. 

Average 1908, 6,617: 1900, 6,622; '10,6,003 (©@). 

Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,396; Jan., '11, 12,621. 

West Chester. Local News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 


1910, 16,828. In its 37th year. 
GUAAa Independent. Has Chester Co., 
TEED and vicinity forits field. Devoted 


to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes-Leader, evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A, A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
tor last six months, gain of 8,156 net in two years. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor igto. 
18,767. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Hvening /imes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec 31, ’10, 19,888—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
PY se’ Evening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 
age 1910. 
Westerly, Datly Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Evening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1910, 6,460 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year mre 11,361 
E! Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 
VERMONT 
F. hy Langley. Av. 1910, 


Only 


Barre, 7imes, daily. 
5,625. Examined by A 

Burlington, ‘ree Proving “pally average for 
1910, 9,112. l.argest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 

Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. solo, 3,315. Peed 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A 


VIRGINIA 
Danville, The Bee. Aver. Mar., 1911, 5,104; 
April, '11, 6,074. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7he Seattle 7imes (O®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 


and the Pacific Northwest. It 
GUAR combines with its 1910 cir. of 
re 5 64,741 daily, 84 203 Sunday, :are 


quality. It is a gold mark paper 
of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 
12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor 
by 2, 701 284 lines. 
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Average year Ig10, daily, 





Tacoma, Ledger. 


18,967 Sunday, 27,34 
Tacoma, News. Average for year I910, 
19,212. 
WISCONSIN 
Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Mar., 


1911, daily 6,649; semi-weekly, 1,728. 

Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan. » 1910, 6,960. 

Milwaukee, ‘The Evening Wis- 
consin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 


GUAR daily gain over 1909, 4776. The 
rete Evening Wisconsin is pre-emin- 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 


kee. Rigid Circulation Examina- 
tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Kep., 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 


Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 
Journal, (cve.) Daily Av. circ. 
for 12 mos., 63,863 Daily Av. 
April, 66.660. April gain over 
1910, 2,665. Paid City Circulation 
double that of any other Milwau- 
kee paper. Leads all other Mi'- 
wauke= papers in display, classified and foreign 
advertising. In over 60% Milwaukee homes. Flat 
rate 7c per line. C. 1). Bertolet, Boyce Bidg., 
Chicago,]. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N.Y. City. 


Racine, Vaily Journal. March, 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,410. Statement filed with ‘A. " * 


GUAR 
TEED 





Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
GAA ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
TEED Larger circulation in Wisconsin 


than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
41 Park Row. W.C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1910, daily, 46,181; daily March, 1911, 
61,716; weekly 1910, 26,446; March, Igil, 28, $18. 

Winnipeg. Der Norawesten. Canada’ s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


== a paper that 
covers its field = 
THE WINNIPEG 


TELEGRAM 


Guaranteed Circulation 
Daily, 36,000; Weekly, 30,000 
Being the leading conservative 
daily in Western Canada, the 
Telegram has no competitor in its 
field. No advertising campaign 
can be effective without it. 
Special Advertising Agents 


Verree & Conklin Wallis & Son 
New Yor Chicago 


QUEBEC, CAN, 


La Presse. Daily average for 
104,216 Largest in Canada 


Montreal, 
April, 1911, 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 











This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A large volume of 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 




















CONNECTICUT 


NEW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


Tae Chicago Bxaminer with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classifed advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West, 


“NE EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’’ says the Fost- office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "' directory. 


INDIANA 


HE /ndianafolis dtar is the leading ‘*Want 

Ad"? Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


‘too Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Te Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


Weve He He We 


‘THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

‘Teaar 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Fete We ve He We 


MINNESOTA 


Ta Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 








CIRCULATI'N THE 7ribune is the Leading 

want ad medium of the great 

Northwest, carrying more paid 

want ads than any other daily 

Melee newspaper. Classified wants 

printed in March, 1911, amounted 

TEED to 258,300 lines. ‘he number of 

individual advertisements pub- 

by Printers’ lished were 34,473. Rates: 1 cent 

Ink Pub. Co. 2 word, cash with the order ;—- 
or 10 cents a line, where charged. 

All advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge 


HE Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries oo 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified lines printed in 
Apr., 1911, amounted to 286,734 
lines; the number of individual 


ads published was 33,525. 
Eight cents per agate line it 

[oo charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


HE Joplin Glove carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 








MONTANA 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; ; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


T2 E Albany Zvening Fournai, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


THe Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


HE Oklahoman, Okia. City, 38,240. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okia competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 


Te Salt Lake 7rébune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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(OO) Gold Mark Papers ©©) | 








“Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.”” 
3 











ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (Q@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Fournal (Q@@). Best paper 
* incity; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening Transcript (OO), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record(@@). Not an 
organ,”—but the leading textile magazine. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (QO). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Yournal (Q@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Hagle (Q@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 

Army and Navy Journal, (OO). First inits 
Class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magasine (Q©). ‘Where are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese people read the 
Century Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (QQ), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Ratlway Fournal (Q@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal” and 
“Electric Railway Review.”’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@®) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING Co. 





Engineering News (QO). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 


(O@). 





; The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 


Engineering Record 


world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City, 








New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York, 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York Jimes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation, 

New York / ribune (QQ©), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@©) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, illustrated. §1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. ‘The 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@©) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
April, 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,469; 
Sunday, 176,62 


THE PITTSBURG 
@o DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (QO), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@®) is the 
only paper in the state of Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer.& Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle Fimes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves tirst consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 


CANADA _ 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and The Zvening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business Going Out 











Louis E. Anfenger, Holland Building, 
St. Louis, is making 5,000 and 10,000 
line contracts for the Hayner Distillin 
Company, same city, in New Englan 
dailies. Orders are going out to Bos- 
ton papers for 375 lines, three times a 
week, 





The Van Cleve Company, of New 
York, has secured the advertising ap- 
propriation for Vernas Lotion. A news- 
paper campaign is being considered. 


Renewal orders have gone to a large 
list of re and general publica- 
tions of all kinds for the advertising 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company. Contracts call for 
magazine pages twelve times within a 
year. All of this advertising is handled 
A N. W. Ayer & Son’s Philadelphia 
office. 


J. H. Hartzell, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has secured the advertising appropria- 
tion of the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company, of Wilmington, Del. 
A list of agricultural publications is be- 
ing considered. 





The Marinette Knitting Mills, of 
Marinette, Wis., makers of sweater 
coats and other knit goods, have in- 
trusted their advertising, starting next 
fall, to the Western office of Sherman 
& Bryan, Inc. They will use trade and 
national periodicals to popularize their 
coat sweaters, knitted caps and mufflers. 


Witte Iron Works Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., is using a big list of agri- 
cultural papers published in the North, 
Middle and Southwest, advertising gas- 
oline engines. Display copy of various 
sizes is being nel. Orders are being 
placed through Horn-Baker Advertising 
Company, same city. 





The Floor-Shine Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, manufacturers of 
‘Floor-Shine” varnish, has inaugurated 
a campaign in daily newspapers pub- 
lished in the Middle West. The ad- 
vertising will dovetail with the selling 
campaign, papers being used in those 
cities where the goods are being stocked 
with dealers. One hundred and twelve- 
line display. copy is being used. The 
Charles H. Fuller Company is placing 
the advertising. 

The P. F. O’Keefe Agency is using 
New England papers for the advertising 
of the Ring Piano Company. This 
agency is also sending out a few orders 
to daily newspapers for the Henry 
Siegel Company, one of Boston’s largest 
department stores. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
of New York, is adding newspapers in 
smaller cities for the advertising of 


Horlick’s Malted Milk. 








The Tomer Advertising Agency is 
placing the New England advertising 
of the Peerless Motor Car Company. 
A thousand inches to be used in a year 
are being contracted for. This agency 
is also using a few general publications 
for the mail-order advertising of Macul- 
lar, Parker & Co. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is handling the appropriation of the 
Dominion Atlantic Railroad. Seventy- 
line copy is used in a few high-grade 
publications and newspapers. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad is placing copy with a 
few general publications advertising 
summer resorts along the line of the 
road. The business -is placed by the 
Doremus Agency, New York. 





The Central Vermont Railroad is 
sending contracts through the Frank 
Seaman Agency to newspapers and 
magazines carrying travel departments. 


The financial advertising of L. Dia- 
mond & Co. is being placed by George 
Tyler, 58 State street, Boston. 


The Ernest J. Goulston Agency, Kim- 
ball Building, Boston, has secured an 
appropriation for the advertising of 
the M. C. A. cigar. Newspapers in 
New England cities are being used. 





The Gray Advertising Service, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is asking rates on 
four inches twelve times from Penn- 
sylvania newspapers. 





The Rubdry Towel Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has canceled all its maga- 
zine advertising. They are planning 
an intensive campaign in a few large 
cities using newspapers. The account 
will be handled by George Batten Com- 
pany. 





The Luce Press Clipping Bureau is 
using a few general publications. with 
fifty-six-line copy direct. 


The F. P. Shumway Company _ is 
handling a limited appropriation for 
the advertising of Hayden’s Safety 
Razor Stropper. Metropolitan dailies 
are to carry the advertising. 





W. F. Barlow, 80 Main street, Brock- 
ton, Mass., is advertising “Ideal House 
Plans.”” Newspapers and Sunday sup- 
plements are used. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, of New York, is making con- 
tracts with newspapers in the North- 
west for the advertising of “Persil.” 
George Batten Company, of New York, 
is handling this account. 
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The Winton Motor Carriage Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., is making con- 
tracts with Eastern newspapers through 
Lord & Thomas, of Chicago. 





Renewal orders for the advertising 
of Chichester’s Pills are being sent out 
enerally from the J. Walter Thompson 
Sompany, of New York. 


Bemis Brothers’ Bag Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is using a small list of 
farm papers, published in the South- 
west, advertising to buy second-hand 
feed bags. Fifty-six lines display is 
being used. The Ferry-Hanl Ader 
tising Agency is placing the advertising. 


The Geo. L. Dyer Company, of New 
York, is sending out copy to apply on 
the advertising contracts of Endicott, 
Johnson & Co., of New York, 





Renewal contracts for the advertising 
of the Keeley Institute are being sent 
to newspapers by Frank Seaman, Inc., 
of New York. 


The Iowa Stock Food Company, Jef- 
ferson, Ia., will shortly begin a cam- 
paign in Middle West farm papers to 
advertise its products. One hundred- 
line display copy will be used, begin- 
ning with May issues. Orders are going 
out through the New York office of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. 


A. R. Elliott, of New York, is ex- 

tending the advertising of Borden’s 
Condensed Milk Company, of New 
York, in Southern newspapers. 


H. H. Levy, of New York, is mak- 
ing exchange contracts with newspapers 
for the advertising of the Hotel Mar- 
tinique. 





The Rock Island Railway Company, 
of Chicago, is sending orders to East- 
ern newspapers through Frank Seaman, 
Inc., of New York. 


The F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., is making con- 
tracts with newspapers on the Pacific 
Coast through the O. J. Koch Adver- 
tising Agency, of Milwaukee. 





Wagoner Mercantile Company (for- 
merly Lincoln-Pope Mer. Co.), ‘ 
Louis, is conducting a campaign in 
Middle West farm papers, advertising 
general mail-order merchandise. Dis- 
play copy of various sizes is being used. 
elson Chesman & Co., same city, are 
placing the business. 





Southern newspapers are receivin 
contracts from the H. M. Caldwell Ad- 
vertising Agency, of Louisville, Ky., on 
account of the Commonwealth Life In- 
surance Company, of Louisville. 


The Moon Motor Car Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is making contracts with 
Southern newspapers liconsh Nelson 
Chesman & Co., of St. Louis. 





The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
of New York, is extending the adver- 
tising of the Onoto fountain pen. 
Dailies in smaller cities are being added 
to the present list. 


The E. H. Clarke Advertising Agen- 
cy, of Chicago, IIl., is sending orders to 
Western newspapers for the advertising 
of the Val Blatz Brewing Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Wylie B. Jones Advertising 
Agency, of Binghamton, N. Y., is send- 
ing orders to Southern newspapers for 
the advertising of the Dr. Howard Com- 
pany, of Binghamton. 





The Massengale Advertising Agency, 
of Atlanta, Ga, is sending copy to 
Southern newspapers for the advertis- 
ing of the Greensboro Female College, 
of Greensboro, N. C. 


C. F. Roper & Co., of Hopedale, 
Mass., manufacturers of marine special- 
ties, have given the Franklin P. Shum- 
way Company their appropriation for 
advertising their Patent Marine Speed- 
ometer, etc., in publications designed 
to reach yachtsmen. 





Drs. McCleary, Johnson & Brana- 
man, Kansas City, Mo., are using farm 
papers and aul of dailies published 
in the Southwest, advertising a medical 
proposition. Two-inch display copy is 
being used. The Horn-Baker Adverts- 
ing Company, same city, is handling 
the account. 





Blumenstock Brothers Advertising 
Agency, of St. Louis, Mo., is sending 
out contracts on account of John T. 
Milliken. 


C. & W. McClean Company, St. 
Louis, dealers in sportsmen’s supplies, 
is using small copy in a limited number 
of magazines, and the illustrated maga- 
zines of the big dailies, advertising an 
automatic fishhook. One-inch display 
copy is_being used. The Charles H. 
Fuller Company is placing the business. 


Some very neat advertisements of 
portable garages, summer cottages, etc., 
are being put out by the Franklin 
Shumway Company, of Boston, for the 
Springfield Portable House Company, 
a list of outing publications being used. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., are sending orders for the adver- 
tising of the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Company to agricultural pub- 
lications. 





nO 


KNIT GOODS DIRECTORY 


The American Directory of Knit 
Goods for 1911 is the twenty-ninth an- 
nual edition. It is. published by Lord 
& Nagle, of Boston, and has 695 pages, 
bound in a compact manual for easy 
reference. 

It contains a list of manufacturers of 
the United States and Canada, classi- 
fied according to the goods made, of 
manufacturers’ selling agents for knit 
goods, of New York knit goods buyers, 
of jobbers comers. knit goods and de- 
partment stores and large retailers buy- 
ing knit goods. 

The list of jobbers has been materi- 
ally increased. A special feature is the 
series of special maps showing the lo- 
cation of cities and towns where there 
are knitting mills. 
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